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PREFACE. 
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NEW THINGS IN CHRISTIANITY. 



" And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees used to fast: 
and they come and say unto him^ Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast^ but thy disciples fast not? And Jesus 
said unto them. Can the children of the bridechamber fast^ while 
the bridegroom is with themf as long as they have the bride- 
groom with them, they cannot fast. But the days will cofne, 
'when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then 
shall they fa^t in those days. No man also seweth apiece of new 
cloth on an old garment : else the new piece that filleth it up 
taketh away from the old, and the rent is made worse. And no 
tnan putteth new wine into old bottles : else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles, and the wine is spilled, and the bottles will be 
tnarred: but new wine must be put into new bottles P—yikSiYi 
ii. 18-22. 

One age bequeaths its sayings to another. In the 
earliest times wisdom appears to have been taught 
in the proverbial form, and this form was adapted 
for extensive circulation, since it could be easily 
remembered. We have the aphorisms of the men 
who lived after the Flood, the household words of 
the fathers of our race. The proverbs of an age 
reveal the character of an age ; they are the results 
of the experience of an age. No saying gains univer- 
sal currency until the age in which it had its birth 
has tried it, and proved it to be true. The coin that 
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2 New Things in Christianity. 

is to pass from generation to generation, and bear its 
original impress, must be genuine. The proverbial 
philosophy of an age is worthy of our attention. 
There is frequently a volume of meaning in a sen- 
tence. Proverbs are used not so much to illustrate 
as to settle opinions; they come with authority. No 
appeal is made against the voice of the past. The 
sayings of the wise on all matters pertaining to the 
policy and business of the world are forcible ; in this 
department proverbs are often truths. In all questions 
of morals and religion, we must receive with caution 
familiar expressions, and oft-repeated maxims. 

Christ frequently used, and with great effect, the 
aphorisms and sayings belonging to that age; and 
when, as in the passage under our consideration, 
they are employed to illustrate His teaching, or to 
vindicate His conduct, they are singularly suggestive. 
The position which Christ occupied was unlike that 
of any other teacher. His teaching was very different 
to that of the Scribes. " The common people heard 
him gladly." He invited weary and heavy-laden men to 
come and learn of Him, that they might find rest for 
their souls. He had a yoke, but it was easy, and a 
burden, but it was light. He had the truest sympathy 
with humanity in its lowest and saddest conditions. 
He had deep pity for man. He knew the sorrows 
and wants of the heart ; and His religion was for the 
inner, rather than the outward life. 

He was not like John, His forerunner, a stem and 
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unsocial man. He " came eating and drinking." He 
dined with the publican as well as the Pharisee. . He 
condescended to be the guest of '' a man that was a 
sinner." Men said of Him, — He differs from all the 
notions we have formed of a Divine Teacher. His 
associates are not the ' wise and prudent.' He is the 
friend of publicans and sinners I He seems to pay 
no respect to our traditions or customs. His inter- 
pretations of the law are opposed to the commentaries 
of our teachers. He does not sanction our ritualism. 
He enjoins no fasts on His followers. He acts as if. 
He had the power to set aside all the forms and 
ceremonies to which we have attached so much value. 
He speaks as if He were greater than the Temple. 

The fault found with Him was, that He was not 
observant enough of the letter of the law, and that 
His religion was without ceremonies. The Pharisees 
were considered the wisest and holiest of men, and 
they fasted, and enjoined fasting as a religious duty 
on their disciples. Even the disciples of John fasted. 
But fasting seemed no part of the religion of this new 
Teacher. The reason which He assigns for this is 
most conclusive and satisfactory: '' Can the children 
of the bridechamber fast while the bridegroom is with 
them? as long as they have the bridegroom with 
them, they cannot fast." There is to be an agree- 
ment between the inward life and its outward expres- 
sion. Sackcloth is not the appropriate attire for the 
children of the bridechamber. Pasting is out of place 
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4 New Things in Christianity. 

when the occasion demands festivity. Men are to 
fast when fasting would be the fitting expression of 
the sorrows of their souls, and not because the 
Church has set apart days for fasting. Everything 
in religion is to be true. Life must not be a lie, but 
in all its outward expressions is to utter the truth. 
Outward forms are of little efficacy in producing a 
state of feeling which shall exactly correspond with 
them. The joys and sorrows of the heart may be 
left*to provide for themselves their fitting attire and 
their becoming utterances. We must take care that 
we do not sew " new cloth to an old garment," or put 
precious wine into "old bottles." There must be 
new bottles for new wine. Everything in Christianity 
is new. 

Our subject is, " New Things in Christianity." 
The garments must be new, not a new piece merely 
on an old vesture. The wine is new, and the bottles 
into which it is poured must be new. The " skins " 
that have contained wine before will not be fitted for 
this new and precious vintage. Christianity is not a 
mere improvement on Judaism. It is a new develop- 
ment of truth. If Judaism was the stalk, this new 
religion is the flower, reflecting the light and beauty 
of heaven. Christianity is Divine ; its declaration is, 
" Behold, I create all things new." It creates " new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein shall dwell right- 
eousness." It broods over the old world, and says, 
"Let there be light." It changes its character; it 
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is obliterating the marks of the curse ; it seeks to 
restore the Paradise of God ; to give men access to 
the " tree of life," and to open new channels for "the 
river of the water of life,'* so that wherever it flows 
desolation may give place to fertility. 

Christianity sets up a new kingdom — a kingdom 
within men — a reign over the spiritual in man. "The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost." It 
publishes a " new law," and gives men " a new com- 
mandment." " Love is the fulfilling of the law." 
Christianity introduces us into a " New Jerusalem," 
"the Jerusalem which is the mother of us all." 
Everything in the city is new. The Temple is new ; 
it is a spiritual temple; spiritual men "are builded 
together for a habitation of God through the Spirit." 
"What! know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God?" The Altar is new; "we have an altar 
whereof they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle." The Sacrifice is new; it is the "offering 
up of the body of Jesus Christ once for all." The 
Incense is new; "the sacrifice of praise, even the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name." The Priesthood 
is new; "we have a great high priest who is passed 
into the heavens for us, even Jesus, the Son of God." 
The Way into the " Holiest " is new ; it is "a new and 
living way consecrated for us." The Worship is new; 
the hour has come when the character, and not the 
scene of worship, is everything. The Song is new ; 
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we sing " a new song." The Ritualism is new; 
^'for in Jesus Christ neither circuncicision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.** 

God sustains a new relation to us ; He is the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. We come to 
God and say, "Doubtless thou art our Father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not." " Christ is the mediator of the new Core- 
nant." The days have come when God has made a 
new covenant with man. The Spirit is new; even 
the Comforter, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son. The Gospel is new ; " God hath spoken unto 
us by his Son." The Phraseology is new; "we 
preach Christ crucified." The S)mibolism is new 
" the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Since everything in Christianity is new, we must 
ourselves be new; we must be "bom again." There 
must be the passage from death to life." The life we 
live in the flesh must be a new life. " Old things 
must pass away ; all things must become new." 

But more particularly we observe — 

L That the spirit of Christianity is new. 

We do not here mean the Holy Ghost, but that 
which is the distinctive feature and peculiarity of 
Christianity; that which is its essence, its reality, 
its life. It is " new wine." Judaism was the body ; 
Christianity is the soul. The one was materialism; 
the other is spiritualism. The one was "the letter;" 
the other is " the spirit." The one a " ministration 
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of death;" the other a " ministration of life." " The 
law came by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ." We have got beyond the shadow, we 
have the substance ; beyond the letter, we have the 
spirit ; and it is the spirit of the word that gives life. 
We have no veil over our countenances. "We 
behold with unveiled Tace the glory of the Lord." 

Christ is Christianity. He says, " I am the way, 
the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the 
Father but by me." No man knows himself till he 
knows Christ. No man knows his own life, except 
through the experiences of faith, hope, and love. He 
never knows these experiences except by the realisa- 
tion of the oneness between himself and Christ. It 
is the nature of the Divine life to impart itself to all 
natures capable of receiving it. Christ gives us life ; 
He awakens and brings forth the highest, truest, and 
divinest life. Christ sustains this life. "I am the bread 
of life ; he that cometh to me shall never hunger." 
" I am the water of life ; he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst." We have got away from shadows 
and symbols. Christ says to us, " This is my body. 
This is my blood. My body is meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed." Here is a sacrifice : the sacri- 
fice " of Himself." Here is righteousness : " We are 
made the righteousness of God in him." Here is 
life : " Christ in you." Here is the pattern : " The light 
of life." Here is perfection : "We shall be like him." 

I might know the law without knowing Moses. I 
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might worship amid the magnificence of the Temple 
without knowing its architect ; but I know nothing 
of the Gospel, nothing of Christianity, unless I know 
Christ. If the spirit of Christianity is new, then it 
follows — 

1 1 . That the thoughts and words of Christianity are new. 

If the thoughts are new, then the words, the moulds 
into which thoughts empty themselves, are new. The 
" die " into which the gold is cast that it may pass 
current, must be new. The new wine must have 
new bottles. When we were children we spake as 
children, because we thought as children. "The 
law was a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ." It 
taught the letter. It gave " line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept." It was adapted for children. 
Christianity is for men. There was meaning in the 
" letter," but that it might arrest attention, and be 
the better understood, it was pictorial. Over the 
great altar there was a picture of a suffering Saviour, 
but the light that fell on it was from the fire that 
consumed the sacrifice, and not from the infinite 
heavens. The sacrifices on the altar were " treatises 
on the affections," for men who could not understand 
and appreciate the spiritual without the language in 
which it was written, was one that appealed to the 
senses. "The blood of bulls and of goats," the 
"ashes of an heifer," the waters of purification — 
these were "chapters on sanctification." Truth was 
not only portrayed in every variety of design, with 
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all the effect of rich colouring, it was acted and per- 
sonified^ that its meaning might be made plain and 
patent. All the vessels of the sanctuary, fashioned 
after a Divine plan, and made of the most costly 
materials, were for the "wine" of that kingdom. 
The prophet looked into the future and saw a Saviour 
to come. He spake of Him in language unintelligible 
to the men of his times. He did not understand his 
own predictions: "he ministered unto us." The 
Gospel uses "great plainness of speech." It tells us 
Christ has come, has suffered, has died, has risen 
again. It uses words new in their significance and 
depth of meaning, words peculiar to Christianity, 
words suited to the new thoughts it has to utter in 
the world. 

The priest ministered at the altar. Sacrifices were 
repeated. "There was a remembrance again made of 
sins." Once a year the priest passed within the veil, 
but not without blood. We have a Priest ; He has 
" put away sin." He has " made an end of sin." He 
has purged our sins " by himself." He has passed 
into the heavens. We have no priest on earth, no 
altar, no sacrifice. We have a Gospel that gives 
prominence to a Cross. 

The ritualism of nature shadows forth the "invisi- 
ble things" of God. We have glorious symbols for 
words : " Day unto day uttereth speech, night unto 
night sheweth forth knowledge." The Divine thought 
that filled the mind and heart of God is to be ex- 
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pressed. The Jewish ritual cannot do it ; it cannot 
supply a fitting word for the everlasting thought. A 
new and more expressive word is wanted. We have 
it in the Cross. This is the synonym for our Gospel. 
All our hopes cling round One whose name ''is called 
Jesus, because he saves his people from their sins." 
" There is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved." 

New thoughts require new utterances. The people 
said of Christ, " Never man spake like this man." 
New things want new words. The everlasting 
Son has taken our nature and become our brother. 
The Gospel calls this " the mystery of godliness." 
God hath given His Son, that whosoever believeth on 
Him might have eternal life. Even the Gospel seems 
to want words here, and can only say, "God so loved." 
The Gospel takes us by the hand and leads us to 
the Cross ; and as we look on the Crucified, it un- 
folds the record, and bids us read, " God hath given 
to us eternal life, arid this life is in his Son." We 
want not old forms. We have truth for the under- 
standing ; we have love for the heart. We have new 
thoughts and new words, the utterances of which are 
as the divinest music to the soul that is seeking a 
Saviour. " This is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, even the chief." 

HI. The manifestations of Christianity are new. 

" There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
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body." The spiritual body is for the spiritual world. 
The attire of Christianity is new; not a new piece 
put to an old garment. It is not a patched vesture. 
It is a liew garment fitted for a spiritual Church. The 
woman in the Apocalypse, with the moon under her 
feet, and crowned with the stars, was clothed with 
the sun. " The king's daughter is all glorious within, 
her clothing is of wrought gold." All the garments 
of the Church, brought out of "the ivory palaces, 
smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia." We do not 
want Jewish old clothes. The spiritual is only fitted 
to be represented by the spiritual. We must take 
care we do not mar the Divine apparel of Christianity 
by supplementing a patched garment for the vesture, 
which, like Christ's, is seamless, " woven throughout, 
from the top to the bottom." 

" The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion." It is not local. It is destined to be universal. 
The kingdoms of the world are to be lost in it. 
Christianity is not for a nation, it is for the world. 
The Gospel is for man, of whatever clime or tongue. 
All men are to be drawn to the Cross. 

The attire of Christianity must be suited to its 
character, must fit it to attract the attention of men 
and win their homage. Its vesture must not be re- 
placed by one woven by the hands of men. It will 
never need renovation. Christianity, unchangeable 
and unchanging, needs no other apparel than its 
own simple and Divine beauty ; its garments of light 
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braided over with gold. It does not need cathedrals 
so wondrously beautiful, that they seem built accord- 
ing to some Divine pattern ; or churches with their 
symbolical architecture, every part of which is full of 
the mystery of godliness. It needs not altars with 
their rich hangings, nor vestments fashioned like 
Aaron's for beauty and for glory. It needs not the 
swelling tones of the organ, nor the richer voice of 
song. It needs not the eloquence of the preacher, 
nor the wisdom of words. It needs not the patronage 
of princes, nor the strength of governments. Christ- 
ianity is from heaven. God's work is not to be 
improved by man. Where there is real religion in 
many its own manifestations will not be wanting in a 
Divine life, in all the graces of the Spirit, in godlike- 
ness. 

IV. The ritualism of Christianity is new. 
It has few symbols, but these are most expressive 
and appropriate. It meets us on the very threshold 
of life with its washing of water, and water is the 
universal and undying type of purity. It gives us, 
as Christians, the memorials of Christ's death. It 
says, " The body of Christ broken for you, the blood 
of Christ shed for you — eat, drink, that you may 
live." Its devotion is not that of the street or the 
market-place : it says to the disciple, " And thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and shut 
the door, and pray to thy Father which seeth in 
secret." Its fasts are not regulated by ** times and 
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seasons." There is to be no publication of the soul's 
sorrows ; it enjoins the entire absence of the outward 
manifestations of these. "And thou, when thou 
fastest, anoint thy head, and wash thy face; that 
thou appear not unto men to fast." The ritualism 
of your spirit must be left to the moods and feelings 
of your own heart. You may content yourselves 
with mere outward acts of reformation, but these are 
manifestly insufficient. This is but a new piece of 
cloth on an old garment. This is the world's attempt 
to mend human nature. Christianity requires "a 
new heart and a right spirit." You must be a " par- 
taker of the Divine nature," " a new creature in 
Christ Jesus," to be a Christian. The "inner man" 
must have its new attire. You must put off the old 
garment and put on the new. You must " put on 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and walk in him." Do not 
try to mend the old nature. Seek a new one. Go 
to Christ just as you are, with all your wretchedness 
and sinfulness; and then washed, sanctified, and justi- 
fied, you shall say, " I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my God; for he 
hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteousness, as a 
bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, and as 
a bride adometh herself with her jewels." 

Old habits will not do for a new spirit, and yet we 
cling to them, or they cling to us. There is often 
little agreement between our principles and our 
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practice. The wine of the kingdom, the fruits of the 
new vintage, must not be put into old bottles. An 
attempt to do this has sometimes ended in a fearful 
loss. Your life comes from Christ. There must be 
no incongruity. The grave-clothes of death must not 
be the apparel of the living man. 

Why do we press this subject on the attention? 
Because we have seen men trying to unite things 
that are distinct, confounding the Law with the 
Gospel, and mingling grace with works. Remember 
"by grace are ye saved," and remember also that 
sanctification is not the cause but the effect of being 
saved. 

We have seen Churches supplementing the truths 
of Christianity by the rites of Judaism, putting the 
new cloth to the old garment, or bringing out for 
wear the old vestments of that by-gone economy. 
Christianity is from God; let not man mar it by 
his additions. God's work and man's are widely 
different. The *^new wine must be put into new 
bottles, that both may be preserved." 
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" The Lord hath appeared of old unto me, sayings Yea, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love : therefore with lovingkind- 
ness have I drawn theeP — Jeremiah xxxi. 3. 

We have symbols in the sanctuary this morning. 
What does that white cloth cover ? The broken 
body and blood of Christ. To you who believe, 
these are more than the mere elements of bread and 
wine. "The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ? The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
of the blood of Christ?" Through these symbols 
there are fresh revelations made to you of the ever- 
lasting love of God : you see its divinest expression 
in sacrifice, in that oblation presented on Calvary, 
which was made as the atonement for your sins. I 
often feel the utter poverty of words, in my endeavours 
to speak to you of the love of God as revealed in the 
death of Christ. It is a great relief to present to you 
symbols : they are tremulous with feeling, they have 
a power of expression to which the heart responds. 
They present the truth in those forms which are like 
fresh appearances and new utterances to us ; it is as 
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if we heard a Divine voice saying to us, "Yea, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love." 

This new revelation of an old truth was made to 
the prophet in the darkest day of the nation's history; 
after this there are bright visions of the future, so 
that his sleep was sweet to him. 

Our subject is " New Revelations of Old Truths." 
We have then to remind you — 

I. That a revelation has been made to us of Divine truth. 

Men recognise the principle of authority in religion, 
but they look for it in the human, not in the Divine, 
in the Church or the sect. They ask, "What is 
truth ? and where is the truth to be found ? " One 
Church says " Lo here ! " and another, " Lo there ! " 
Men in the wilderness are often deceived by the 
appearances of realities, by the semblance of living 
waters and verdant pastures, by the vision of a resting 
place in the distance ; but after toiling on they be- 
come wearied by their pursuit of the mere shadow 
that had allured them. The lights of earth may be 
mistaken for the lights of heaven. The traveller who 
has lost his way, and finds himself in the darkness, 
is sometimes misled, through one of those strange, 
yet bright exhalations, which hovers over waste and 
miry places, and he does not find out his mistake till 
he finds out his danger. Men who have strange long- 
ings after the truth, but who have only read its dim 
prophecies, lift up their troubled faces to the heavens, 
and see the star that is to guide them in their long 
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journey. After being led by it, and when near the 
object of their pursuit, they turn aside to ask infor- 
mation of the world's wise men, or the scribes and 
rabbins of the Church. They cannot get the infor- 
mation they want ; they seem to be farther from the 
truth than they were before, till again looking up, 
they see the star over the place where they find the 
Christ. 

In a strange land, when the shadows of evening 
come on, the traveller has sometimes the conscious- 
ness that he is passing through the fairest scenes, he 
instinctively feels that the darkness is hiding from 
him the most wonderful revelations of nature. So 
we sometimes feel that we are in the presence of 
great truths, that have yet to be revealed to us. We 
feel, long before we understand. Our hearts bum 
within us, when we listen to words, the full meaning 
of which we do not comprehend. How strange it is, 
that when we have listened to the words of truth, we 
sometimes feel as if visions we had dimly seen were 
realised, or our confused thoughts were put into 
shape, and expressed in words, as if this was what 
we had heard before, or were on the point of thinking 
out for ourselves. Truth seems like the language of 
childhood, as if we were familiar with its tones, and 
had lived a former life, where we had heard its voice 
before. The heart recognises it as Divine. 

We can find no rest amid the wanderings of error 
and the perplexities of ignorance, till we have found 

c 
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the truth. When we have found Christ, it is like the 
light breaking into the sky when the sun arises. 
God's method of salvation is revealed in the Gospel, 
and believing that, we receive the truth. The soul 
cannot see without light. The spiritual nature alone 
has spiritual discernment. There must be sympathy 
to let us into the meaning of truth, just as purity 
enables us to see God, and love to know God. The 
heart helps us when the understanding is at fault, 
when perplexed by sophistries, and wearied with 
difficulties, it rises up and says, — I feel, I am con- 
scious, I know. The word is a revelation to you ; 
God, — Christ, — the Holy Ghost, — ^the Gospel, are as 
much realities to you, as to men who claim to belong 
to a Church that is the sole depository of the truth, 
and whose ministers are the only interpreters of the 
truth. The light shines into your heart, you see the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Christ Jesus. You have the Spirit to teach you, 
and to lead you into all truth. You have no warrant 
to go to another man and say, "Thus saith the Lord," 
but you may say, " The Lord said to me. Yea I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love." 

n. We have new revelations of an old truth. 

We cannot attach too much importance to the 
aspect in which God reveals Himself in the Gospel. 
Love is not so much one of His attributes, as the 
supreme expression of them all. God is love. The 
very last revelation we should have looked for in this 
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fallen world is the one in our text. We might rather 
have supposed that God would begin a new and more 
glorious genealogy, than set His love on us. God 
loves His poor, sinful creatures. "God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself." He loves, not 
because an atonement has been made for sin ; it is 
because He loves, that He Himself has provided the 
sacrifice. How strange it is that the very Gospel of 
God should be misinterpreted. To silence all those 
mistaken notions about God being made merciful, 
through being placated, let me repeat to you passages 
which, familiar as they may be, will still be to you as 
new revelations, with those symbols of sacrifice before 
you. " God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved." Again, "God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us." Again, " In this was manifested the 
love of God towards us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins." 

With every Divine appearance came a revelation. 
He who appeared of old to the Church breathing 
words of love, hath in these last days spoken unto us. 
That last appearance was the most perfect expression 
of love, that last revelation left nothing unsaid that 
even Divine love could say. How much ha^ love 

c 2 
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said in this world — how much it says to you this day. 
You have not found out yet the depth, the fall signi- 
ficance of its revelations. You know something, you 
may know far more. The more you love, the more 
you will be capacitated for manifestations of love. 

Instead of wondering that there should have been 
revelations like the one in the text, instead of stum- 
bling at Divine manifestations and Divine utterances, 
I have often wondered that they were not repeated. 
Might not the veil that hides from us the other world 
be for once lifted up, that amid the splendour of the 
opening heavens the ark of the covenant might be 
seen ? Might not the stars break the silence, so that 
the night should utter its voices ? But we need not 
any other revelation, for what could a Divine voice 
say, that the Gospel does not say? What revelation 
can surpass this — " God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
If Divine manifestations were repeated as of old, 
what utterance could be diviner than the one in the 
text ? And yet there is a feeling that we live in a 
world which seems to be partially forsaken. There 
are no Divine appearances now, no Divine revelations 
now, no inspired men now, no miracles now, no won- 
ders now. We live in the past. For eighteen cen- 
turies there has been no manifestation, no voice to 
break the silence of the ages. God was once in the 
world, once He walked with men. He spake to our 
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fathers, but when they left this earth, His voice was 
heard no more. We speak of ancient visitations, of 
thoughts that were once breathed and words that 
were once spoken. Once His very Spirit inspired 
men, once He appeared and said to the prophet, "Yea 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love." 

How long it is since Christ came ! Though He 
trod this earth, though He spake the words of God, 
yet we only hear the tones of His voice as they come 
floating over the past. Though He died, we have 
not seen the risen Christ. He has not shown us His 
hands and His side. Ah, brethren, it is our faith that 
is wanting. It is the world, with its busy scenes, 
that hides from us the Divine vision. Christ is not 
far from us. His garment touches us as He passes 
by. His Cross is with us. Before our eyes Jesus 
Christ is evidently set forth. There is still the 
descent of the Spirit on waiting hearts. There is a 
day of Pentecost yet for true disciples. There is a 
Gospel for man. We have new revelations of old 
truths. 

The old to us may ever be new, the past as the 
present. How far back we go, in imagination, to 
that period when God laid the foundations of the 
earth ! How old the world is to us ! And yet all is 
new. The history of the past week is like the first. 
The voice of spring will cause the mountains and the 
hills to break forth into singing, and all the trees of 
the field to clap their hands. There will be new 
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forms of life and new manifestations of fruitfulness. 
God is at work in the world. There are the same 
laws that were in the beginning, but men lived for 
ages in a world full of symbols, full of solemn voices, 
full of an almost limitless variety of life, but they did 
not read the S}anbols, or hear the voices, or question 
the forms of life. It is only in later times that there 
have been wonderful discoveries of things as old as 
the creation^ — ^new revelations, in other words, of old 
truths. 

In our own history what Divine visitations there 
have been ! What Divine revelations there are ! We 
have as much reason to be astonished as the 
patriarch of Uz, and to say with him, " What is 
man that thou shouldest magnify him, and that thou 
shouldest set thine heart upon him, and that thou 
shouldest visit him every morning and try him every 
moment ?" Mornings and evenings have their 
songs and their rejoicings ; and mercies, like angels 
sent by God on loving ministrations, are always 
speaking to us in their soft musical voices. How 
fresh life is ! Every day is new. . 

The record of revelation is permanent, but there 
are fresh disclosures made to us of its meaning. 
The eye sees what the soul enables it to see. What 
revelations have been made to us since we have been 
able to bear them ? Scripture is like nature. One 
man lifts up his eyes to the heavens, and sees only a 
starry firmament ; another sees innumerable worlds. 
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and yet the everlasting heavens are spread above the 
gaze of the one as well as the other. One man reads 
the Book, and does not see beneath the letter: 
another communes with its spirit, and is filled with 
its majestic and Divine thoughts. There are, too, 
new developments of its essential truths, for the 
living oracles still speak and utter their voices. 
There is still a Divine voice speaking to us, and the 
soul instinctively feels the Divine presence. God's 
Word is as if it were written to-day — written for us. 
The revelation is not limited or confined to any age. 
A true man may still say, " The Lord hath appeared 
unto me, saying. Yea, I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love." 

There are new revelations of old truths, for Divine 
truth has the property of continually developing 
power and beauty. All the aspects of truth have not 
yet been seen ; all its depths have not yet been 
sounded; and who will undertake to say that there 
is not light in the Word which may yet deepen and 
brighten for a more intensely spiritual age. 

I enter not into the question whether the theology 
of the past is not preferable to the present ; this 
does not interfere with my proposition. I only say,. 
we do not know all that the truth can teach us ; we* 
are very far from comprehending "what is the 
breadth and length, and depth, and height, and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge,^ 
that we might be filled with all the fulness of God." 
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Men speak about theology as they do about revela- 
tion, as if the past had all the light and the power, 
as if we had not the Book itself, as if God could not 
reveal Himself to the soul now in the ministry of the 
Word, as if the ministry was not becoming less formal 
and more spiritual, as if God could not speak without 
any intervening ministry to man. There are still 
revelations which God makes to us by His Spirit, 
for "the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God." 

We need new, constant assurances of the Divine 
love. We cannot live in the past alone. Do you 
ask why are new revelations necessary ? Why is it 
not enough to be told once that God loves us ? Why 
must we be told again and again ? I answer, we 
should require assurances of love from a friend if we 
felt that our affinities with his pure nature were any- 
thing but entire, that we often pained him by our 
recklessness, and prevented his intercourse with us 
by our indifference ; and surely, with all my frailties 
and sins, with the deep consciousness of my un- 
worthiness, I need God to tell me that He loves me, 
and I want Him to repeat the assurance. 

There is, moreover, a peculiar sensitiveness about 
love ; it craves for fresh utterances, for strong, 
unequivocal assertions, just as Jonathan caused 
David to swear again, because he loved him as his 
own soul ; so the love of God is so essential to us 
that we cannot live without it, we prize it above all 
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things, and hence we long to hear, in the depths of 
our souls, the words, " Yea, I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love." 

Are there not actual revelations of the love of God 
made to the soul by the Holy Ghost ? Does He 
not shed abroad the love of God in our hearts? 
What is the meaning of this, but the personal reali- 
sation of the love of God, but the consciousness that 
that love enfolds us and fills us? The soul must 
always commune with the object of its love, and 
express its admiration, and in this Divine fellowship 
God makes us to know that He has loved us. What 
can I do in darkness, in mystery, in sorrow, unless I 
fall back on the love of God. This is the strength of 
my heart in life and death. 

III. The love of God is ever new. 

It is an everlasting love. If I try to get an idea of 
that past eternity I soon lose myself. It is by the 
most daring flight of the imagination that I conceive 
of a period when nothing was made. God loved us 
even then. He gave us grace in Christ before the 
world began. He chose us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world. God's love is more ancient than 
the mountains ; it is older than the everlasting hills. 
Your parents loved you long before you knew their 
love. God loved you long before you realised His 
love. You have, perhaps, sometimes thought that 
He loved you because you loved Him ; it is quite the 
reverse ; you love Him because He first loved you. 
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God will still love, through all changes— in sorrow, 
in sickness, in old age, in death. God will love us 
for even His love is always fresh ; it is the same 
to«day as yesterday, and to-morrow it will be as 
to-day. 

IV. It is God's love that attracts men. 

This love draws. Men yield to this Divine power 
— " With lovingkindness have I drawn thee." This 
is the power of the Gospel ; this subdued, this won 
you. What melted that heart of ice, — what, but the 
warm breath of love ? What drew you, but the 
cords of love that were entwined about your heart ? 
You may terrify man, you only keep him from God. 
The great question is, how to draw him to God. 
Let him know that though he has left his Father's 
house and gone into a far country, his Father still 
loves him. This will lead him to return. Little is 
said in this book about penalties, about the fearful 
apparatus of punishment in the future. Much is 
said about love, about pardon, about salvation for 
the lost. Punishment does little for men. Love is 
the only conqueror of hearts. There are cords of 
love ; lay hold of them, for God is drawing you to 
Himself. It is with lovingkindness that He draws 
you. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNSEEN. 



" Or ever I was aware, my soul made me like the chariots of 
Ammi'ttadiby—^o^G OF Solomon, vi. 12. 

The world passeth away and the lusts thereof. The 
spiritual alone is permanent. Some men acquire 
notoriety in their day, their name passes into a pro- 
verb, and yet, singular to say, in after times, we find 
their names recorded, but we are at a loss to know 
what their deeds were which made them so famous. 
If there be true fame, a man's works will follow. If 
fame be the result of adventitious circumstances, it 
will be as evanescent as the glory of the grass, or the 
beauty of the flower. I have read out a text in 
which a man's name occurs about whom we know 
nothing. I have read it, because as a proverbial 
saying, it may be regarded as an illustration of the 
spontaneity and intuition of the heart. The affec- 
tions under the guidance of the will becoming a 
chariot, in which the man is borne away. 

I. spiritual spontaneity. 

It will be well at the beginning to explain terms. 
Spontaneity signifies that which is voluntary and 
unconstrained, free and instantaneous action. The 
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central point of consciousness, that which makes 
each man what he is, in distinction from every other, 
is the will. The will is power — spontaneity is the 
capacity of acting independently, and for ourselves. 
Without spontaneity our lives would sink to the dull, 
dead level of things, we should be mere links in the 
great chain of cause and effect. Without spontaneity 
we should be things, not men. This power, this 
pure activity is necessary to our personality. We 
are about to speak of the spontaneity of life — that is, 
spiritual life. 

This spiritual life is God's gift. " The gift of God 
is eternal life." " He that hath the Son hath life." It 
is life " hid with Christ in God." It is Divine life. Life 
coming from God and going to God ; light ascending 
to light; purity going up to purity; love seeking 
fellowship with love. Where this life exists, there 
is true unity, for the life is, so to speak, a common life, 
it is the life of God in the soul of man. The soul 
claims God as its own, and God claims the soul as 
His. In this Song the Bride is represented as saying, 
'* I am my beloved's and my beloved is mine." A 
spiritual man like Paul still loses his own identity in 
Christ, and says, " I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me." 

By the spontaneity of this life, we mean that its 
impulses, sensibilities, and affections are not the 
result of a painful and protracted effort, but spring 
from life as its natural manifestation and development. 
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There is naturalness in all the forms of life. We are 
often struck with the unnatural character of some 
men's religion. It seems like something that be- 
longs to the man, a mere accident or appendage ; 
he can put it on as a garment^ but he can divest 
himself of it at any moment. It is without a man, 
and not within; it is the mere occasional, spas- 
modic effort, reminding us of the action of galvanism 
on the limbs of a dead body ; it lives in the atmo- 
sphere of the sanctuary, or the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
and dies out with the day ; it is not life ; it does not 
think, feel, speak, and act ; it does not go with a 
man to the field, the market-place, and the shop ; it 
is forced and strained in its occasional, actings. 

What naturalness there is in life, in the modest, 
quiet beauty of the flower, that opens itself to drink 
in the dew and the sunlight, and gives its perfume to 
every breath that passes by, and does this spon- 
taneously, for it is the law of its life. Look at the 
tree with its verdure, its blossom, its fruitfulness, 
these are the natural manifestations and organic 
products of life. Spiritual life is beautifully natural ; 
the man lives in the Spirit, he walks in the Spirit, he 
is led by the Spirit, he minds the things of the 
Spirit; he thinks spiritual thoughts, feels spiritual 
feelings, does spiritual deeds, he does all this 
naturally, without prolonged effort — it is life reveal- 
ing itself. 

Some few illustrations of the spontaneity of life 
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may make our meaning more apparent. When the 
physical organisation is perfect, when there is health 
as well as life, the body performs many of its func- 
tions without effort and unconsciously. The man 
runs without weariness, and walks without fainting. 
Life is like a stream sparkling in the sunshine, 
making its own music as it flows on, sustained and 
nourished by the fountain that gave it birth. It is 
the sick man who frequently places his finger on the 
pulse. It is the man out of health who has the 
study of his own nature forced upon him, and who 
is constantly seeking to reproduce and restore 
harmony. The will ought to have complete control 
over the body,, and to have prompt obedience yielded 
to it. So, if our moral nature be enlightened, we 
shall intuitively discern between the right and wrong, 
the good and the evil. He who speaks the truth, does 
the truth, because he is true ; he cannot do other- 
wise ; he does this without effort ; he does not pause 
and say, — Is this right or wrong, shall I do this or 
that ; he follows the impulses of his own mind and 
heart. 

It is the same with our spiritual nature. A man 
who lives near to God and has constant communion 
with Him, will have Divine beauty put upon him. 
He may, like Moses, put a veil over his face, but at 
any moment he can put o£f the veil, and go in and 
speak with God. There is no necessity for the soul 
to see that the strings of the instrument are tuned 
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concert pitch, at any instant she can awaken music 
and call on all spiritual faculties like so many 
choristers to blend their voices in one song. A man 
need not, like Saul, the first king of Israel, "force 
himself to offer sacrifice." There are spiritual 
instincts : " My heart and my flesh cry out for God ; " 
" With my soul have I desired thee in the night ; *' 
" My soul foUoweth hard after thee." There is whole- 
ness of heart : " With my whole heart have I sought 
thee." There is fixedness of heart : " Oh God, my 
heart is fixed." There is spontaneity : " Or ever I 
was aware, my soul made me like the chariots 
of Ammi-nadib." 

The highest acts of the spiritual life are for the 
most part acts of pure spontaneity. Life is in its 
incipient and undeveloped forms, when we must 
learn to see, to speak, to walk; and so in the be- 
ginning of the spiritual life, there must be effort, and 
painful consciousness, till we grow up into Him who 
is the Head, even Christ. 

How may we attain this high spiritual state? 
We must seek the constant actings of the Spirit, and 
yield ourselves to the felt influence of the Holy Ghost. 
The Spirit is to help our infirmities, — that is, the 
Spirit is to lift us up, to raise, to elevate us ; the 
Spirit gives wings to the soul, so that we may be 
borne up into a spiritual region, and commune with 
spiritual things. We must get the unity of our 
whole nature. There is a state to be attained, when 
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the regenerated will controls the body, when the 
body becomes a living sacrifice, being sanctified by 
the will. You are to present your whole nature. 
The Apostle's prayer is — " And the very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your whole 
spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

You must live in constant communion with God. 
Living near to Him, your soul will be filled with His 
fulness ; your affections will become a chariot bearing 
you to Him. Every incident that reminds you of 
Him will kindle the flame. God will be the centre 
of your being. When you hear a Divine voice 
saying, "Lo I come quickly," you will respond, — 
Amen, even so come quickly. 

Let me say, there is real happiness and great 
peace resulting from this spontaneity of life. There 
is the Sabbath of the soul; the work of the new 
creation being over, God still comes to man, and 
walks in the garden in the cool of the day. Love 
manifests itself to love ; a living God to a living soul. 
There are special manifestations for the heart that is 
prepared for them, that can appreciate them. How 
great the peace, the soul delighting itself in God, 
satisfied in, and with God. In this state you will 
be prepared to use all things; you will be ready 
to receive Divine communications ; you will be fitted 
for all seasons of fellowship. 

What is the character of your life ? Does your 
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soul cleave to the dust ? Is it like the bird in the tent 
with its plumage rufHed and defiled ? Worldly men 
instinctively go after the world. They come to the 
sanctuary, but they go where their heart goes : 
*' Or ever I was aware my soul made me like the 
chariot of Ammi-nadib." There is spontaneity in sin. 
It becomes natural — it awakens no astonishment — 
man seeks his gratification in it. How sad and 
sorrowful the sight of a man who is dead in his tres- 
passes and sins ! You want life, you who are spiritu- 
ally dead : you can obtain it by looking to Christ — 
** For as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish but have 
eternal life." 

II. The intuitions of the heart. 

We ask you now to meditate on the influence of 
the unseen, and to consider the power of unrecognised 
objects. The circumstances in the chapter are 
these : — the bridegroom is without the bride, but he 
goes into scenes where she has been, which seem to 
him filled with her presence; everything reminds him 
of her — his heart goes after her, he instinctively feels 
that she is near, though he does not see her. 

We are influenced by the unseen. There is an 
unseen world ; we are subject to its influence just as 
the earth is subject to the influence of the heavens. 
We cannot account for our thoughts and impulses 
— ^for the sudden movements of the soul. There 
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are distinct impressions and spiritual communings, 
though to the eye no object is seen. 

The unseen world is a reality^ as much so as this 
worid with its mountains and vallies, its trees and 
flowers. It exists not in imagination merely, but in 
fact* Christ has entered into it ; spiritual beings are 
there ; we are training and educating for it. When 
we leave the mortal we shall have to do with the 
immortaL ** Here have we no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come." " We are looking for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.'' We believe that " The things that are un- 
seen are eternal." 

How many facts occur in our experience that point 
to things that are not seen, as well as to the things 
that are palpable to the senses. There is abundant 
evidence that we have as much to do with the one as 
the other. We shall certainly be in subjection to 
worldly things unless we stand on that higher ground 
from whence we can overlook them. The only way 
to obtain the victory is by faith. 

Men occupy themselves with their business, with 
their professions, with their pursuit of wealth or 
ambition, and seek to divest themselves of all spiritual 
impressions. There will come a time when you will 
feel that the things seen are shadowy and unreal, 
when the things you hold most dear will fall like 
withered leaves when a wind sweeps through the 
forest. The spiritual is the true and abiding. If, by 
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OTir worldly thoughts and feelings, we feel an irre- 
sistible attraction to earth, then we are worldly and 
mind earthly things. If our affections are set on 
things that are above, then our " citizenship will be 
in heaven,'* and "we shall endure as seeing him 
who is invisible." 

The true centre of our life — of all its thoughts, 
feelings, and energies — is the unseen. There is an 
attractive force, of even higher power than the force 
which draws bodies to the earth. Our life is in God; 
our holiness is the shadow of His light ; our love the 
birth of His love. Man has drawn his first breath of 
life from God, and that life is renewed day by day. 
With every rising sun, trees and flowers have a fresh 
birth and a fresh baptism ; so God is the light of life, 
and life looks up to Him as its source and its power. 

If we have bodies that connect us with earth, we 
have spirits which connect us with Heaven. We can 
move from one spot to another, but we do not move 
apart from that spiritual energy which controls and 
directs all the movements of this outward life. The 
soul has its wings; all its thoughts, feelings, and 
longings, are the movements of these wings. It may 
be drawn to earth, but to move upwards is its true 
and natural tendency. The bird in the cage may 
sing its sweet songs, but it can only see the heavens 
through the narrow grating of its dungeon windows ; 
release it, and it seeks those heavens as its home. So 
the regenerated soul goes to God to find satisfaction 
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in Him ; it goes instinctively, by the law of its new 
life, to have communion with God. The spiritual 
man finds, "or ever he is aware," his heart has lifted 
him up to Heaven. 

Where a man's treasure is, there his heart will be — 
if in heaven, his heart will lift him there. There are 
men who have their only treasure on earth, their 
thoughts and affections never rise above it — ^they are 
of the earth, earthy. If a man loves, his heart will 
go after his best beloved. If he has lavished the 
treasure of his heart on forbidden things, these things 
will attract him ; he will feel their presence and own 
their power when far removed from them. Men think 
about what they love, their thoughts are voluntary 
and habitual. The pressure of circumstances may 
disturb them, just as the magnetic needle vibrates in 
the passing storm, but they will instinctively return 
to their centre. The things you naturally think 
about, the thoughts with which you commune, these 
determine your character. 

The unseen influences us. There are influences 
which do not act on the senses, but on the spirit, 
which do not proceed from an3rthing that may be 
seen or that is handled, but from the spiritual. Men 
are influenced by fellowship, by example, by mind 
acting on mind, by the literature of the day, by the 
daily papers. We are influenced by the past, by the 
writings of men who have entered the unseen world. 
Their books are the everlasting copies of their 
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thoughts; they sway their sceptre still over the 
minds of men, and yet influence thoughts and 
opinions. We stand in close relation to the unseen. 
We all have friends and relatives in that other world ; 
all recollections of them come to us as messages from 
the unseen. Do not their looks, their thoughts, their 
words, come to us again, and become to us present 
realities ? 

And are not our minds open to the direct influences 
of the Spirit of God ? Cannot the Father of our 
spirits draw near to us, and illuminate, sanctify, and 
commune with our hearts ? Do not all good thoughts 
and feelings come from Him ? Does not the Spirit 
of God reveal to us the thoughts of God, and shed 
abroad the love of God in our hearts ? Can we not 
say, " Now we have received not the Spirit which is 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God" ? Christ is the true centre of our hearts : "To 
live is Christ." We love Him and He fulfils His 
promise, " If a man love me he will keep my com- 
mandments, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him and make our abode with him." 

A man must be spiritual to recognise and ap- 
propriate spiritual things. What is meant by a man 
being spiritual ? That he is born of the Spirit, that 
he lives in the Spirit, that his own spiritual nature 
has the mastery over the outward and physical — that 
there is a state of real spiritual unity. With his 
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well-balanced mind he can respond to spiritual im- 
pressions, and make use of spiritual opportunities. 
This ready response is indispensable; the '^vision 
will not tarry." Thoughts that are not welcomed as 
guests, will not abide ; impulses to communion that 
are not yielded to, will pass away. Those that are 
ready, go into the supper, and then — ^the door is shut. 
A right state of heart is necessary that we may be 
able to take advantage of all opportunities, that we 
may be prepared, not only for the Sabbath, but for 
all times, so as to respond to all spiritual impressions 
and impulses. A right state of heart is necessary 
that we may be fitted for manifestations. These are 
granted only to those who live in the Spirit, to those 
who are able to receive and appreciate them. They 
must depend on our spirituality. There are great 
things for great souls. If, like the old prophets, we 
were possessed by the Spirit, we should find that the 
heavens were opened, and that we had visions of 
God. A right state of heart is necessary to receive 
new views of truth. Our hearts feel, they " bum 
within us," and the interpretations come after. We 
must be prepared, like the disciples in the upper 
room, waiting for the promise of the Father, for sud- 
denly there may come " a sound from heaven." We 
must be prepared, like mariners who have long been 
becalmed, but who see indications of a breeze spring- 
ing up, and so make all ready to take every possible 
advantage ' of the wind which presently will sweep 
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over the waters. We must be prepared to ascend 
the mount, so that at any moment we hear the Divine 
voice saying, — Come up, and " I will make all my 
goodness pass before you," we may go up and see the 
glory. We must walk in the light, as He is in the 
light, that we may have fellowship one with another. 

The text suggests to us that we may feel though 
we do not see the presence of the spiritual. How 
often you have involuntarily thought or spoken of 
some friend, and most unexpectedly the next minute 
you see him. You cannot account for the suggestion, 
why, " or ever you were aware," your mind went 
after him. Circumstances are often suggestive. A 
walk by the sea-shore, a look from some passer-by, 
the tones of a voice, a thousand things, may recal 
the past, and stir our hearts to their depths. If 
spiritual, we shall be prepared to avail ourselves of 
all circumstances. If in the Spirit, we shall often 
hear a voice talking with us; and turning to " see the 
voice," we shall " see one like unto the Son of Man." 

We live in a world filled with Divine manifesta- 
tions. The world is not opaque, but like a richly- 
painted window, through which the light comes to 
us. The world is full of symbols ; we hear solemn 
voices, we see glorious sights. Every tree, every 
flower, may be a revelation ; every trill of song, a 
voice. 

We live in a world where Christ has been, where He 
lived, where He died, where He was buried, and from 
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whence He ascended. All life seems to bring us into 
contact with Christ ; our sins lead us to clasp His feet, 
our sorrows to seek for His sympathy, our temptations 
to ask for His succour; and in the prospect of death we 
believe that He will "show us the path of life." We 
go to the Sanctuary to see Him, to the " Table " to 
meet with Him, to the Word to hear Him. 

Some men are prepared for all spiritual things. 
Let such give thanks to the Father, who hath made 
them meet to be translated at any moment. Some 
of you must be conscious that you are wanting in 
spiritual thoughts and affections. Oh ! sense-bound, 
earth-bound men, awake ! You want a new — a 
Divine life. The only way to obtain it, is through 
your whole nature receiving, loving, and obeying the 
truth. Life is in Christ — Life is yours, through 
believing in His name. 



THE SPECIAL MEANING OF COMMON 

THINGS. 



** And when David inquired of the Lord, he said. Thou shalt 
not go up; but fetch a compass behind them, and come upon 
them over against the mulberry trees. And let it be, when thou 
hearest the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees, 
that then thou shalt bestir thyself: for then shall the Lord go out 
before thee, to smite the host of the Philistines^^ — 2 Sam. v. 23, 24. 

** And David perceived that the Lord had established 
him king over Israel, and that he had exalted his 
kingdom for his people Israel's sake." In what re- 
spects did he differ from the leaders of armies who 
have won their way to a throne ? He had popular 
sympathy on his side. He had fought great battles, 
and won great victories. It does not seem as if any 
striking or miraculous event had led to his exaltation. 
He was a valiant man, renowned for his courage, and 
the captain of a band of brave and adventurous men. 
Saul and Jonathan were dead, and the throne was 
vacant — might not any ambitious man, who, availing 
himself of propitious circumstances, had seized on a 
kingdom, and who had strength enough to retain it, 
say that the Lord had given it to him, if David had 
a right to use such language ? 
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He could not have perceived that the Lord had 
made him king, if he had made himself. He had 
seen the Divine hand in all the steps of his history, 
and had recognised the Divine will. 

No sooner did the Philistines hear that David was 
anointed king, than they came up against him, and 
David inquired of the Lord if he should go up against 
them — " Shall I go up to the Philistines, wilt thou 
deliver them into mine hand? And the Lord said 
unto David, Go up, for I will doubtless deliver the 
Philistines into thine hand." He goes, assured of 
success, and obtains a decisive victory. 

The Philistines come a second time, and David 
again " inquired of the Lord." It is to the events 
connected with this second victory that we purpose 
directing your attention. The king was not to go 
up, but to " fetch a compass behind them, and come 
upon them over against the mulberry trees." There 
was a movement in the tops of the trees, the leaves 
were stirred as if a storm passed by, there was a 
sound as of angels* feet, a noise as of an invisible 
army, as if God's host had come from heaven to 
earth ; there was the sound as of a going — ^the march 
of the leader and g^ide of Israel to victory. 

Our subject is " the special meaning of common 
things." What a different world this would be if we 
believed that God governed it — ^that He was in it — 
that He was at work in it — ^that His footsteps were 
still on its mountains — ^that He walked amidst its 
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trees, and rode on tlie wings of the winds,-if we 
realised His presence^ and ascertained and saw in 
the ordinary things of every day life the indications 
of His will. We believe there was a time when God 
was in the world, but it seems to us now like a for- 
saken world — ^like a world without God ; for we act 
as if God had nothing to do in it or with it. 

What a different Church there would be if we re- 
cognised spiritual influences, recognised them in all 
their variety and modes of manifestation, — if the 
Church felt that all its movements were to be regu- 
lated and determined by them, and instantly obeyed 
Divine impulses — if every " sound of a going," like 
the wind on the day of Pentecost, led to activity, and 
caused spiritual men to bestir themselves. 

Divine interpositions do not interfere with human 
agency. They are the Divine intimations of man's 
duty, the pledges and assurances of success, filling 
him with strength and energy, and yet teaching him 
that it is " not by might nor by power," but by the 
Spirit of the Lord of Hosts. 

Some men are always waiting — always looking for 
signs and wonders, for the sign of the Son of Man in 
the heavens — looking for outpourings, for baptisms 
of the Holy Ghost, for Pentecostal seasons. They 
do not see the meaning of common and ordinary 
things, they do not avail themselves of the means at 
their disposal. There is a "stir," and again, there is 
" a sound as of a going." May this lead us to bestir 
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ourselves, to find out the best, the right means of 
doing God's work in the world. 

I. The same things are to be done differently at 
different times. 

Men who would not think of limiting the Holy One 
of Israel do unnecessarily assign narrow limits to the 
operations of the Church. It is believed that thoughts 
and utterances must flow in one particular channel, 
and that all modes of action must be regulated by the 
past ; there must be nothing new in speaking or in 
working. The cry of novelty is as much dreaded as 
the cry of heresy. And yet there is more than one 
way of doing good — more than one way of influencing 
the minds of men. Men have sometimes to do the 
same things in different ways — in ways prescribed by 
Divine intimations. 

David had to contend with the Philistines. He 
had beaten them once, but they had come up again 
in undiminished strength, in battle array. He is to 
adopt new tactics. He is not to " go up," but to 
" fetch a compass behind them." In every age the 
Philistines are coming up against the Israel of God. 
Our mode of warfare must be regulated by provi- 
dential intimations. The same things are not always 
to be done in the same way. It does not follow that 
because you succeeded by the adoption of one plan in 
a former instance, you will succeed again ; new plans 
may be demanded by new circumstances. In our 
own individual experience, in the conflicts of our 
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inner life, it may be well to remember this. We 
have to fight with a foe that never seems to know 
when he is beaten, and never to acknowledge him- 
self vanquished ; we shall not obtain the victory by 
always using the same method of warfare ; circum- 
stances may change the whole character of the con- 
flict. But how are we to determine the right line of 
conduct ? We answer — 

II. The presence of Divine indications will be to 14S 
the revelations of the Divine will. 

If a man desires to do the Divine will, he will have 
a Divine revelation. " If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God." 
If he wills to do the will of God, he shall know what 
truth is, and he shall know, too, what duty is. An 
earnest man — that is, a man in earnest to do the 
Divine will — is never left in utter ignorance of that 
will. The difficulty is not so much to find out the will 
of God, but to reconcile our wills to it, so that we 
may be willing to do it. 

David sought Divine direction : he did not take it 
for granted that the directions given on a former 
occasion would be suited for this, though the circum- 
stances seemed so similar. So to find out the Divine 
will should be the daily business of life. We should 
seek to know what the will of the Lord is ; we should 
inquire of the Lord : " The meek will he guide in 
judgment, and the meek will he teach his way." If 
we walk with Him, and study every glance and every 
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look, we shall find that He will " guide us with His 
eye." 

If you seek direction as David did, you acknow- 
ledge by that act your dependence on God, that your 
help must come from Him, that He must teach you 
how to act so as to obtain success in life's undertak- 
ings, that when your enemies and your foes come up 
against you, He can lead you to victory. God is always 
ready to help those who are willing to do His will. 

in. Divine intimations may come through any channel 
God pleases. 

We have no ephod, no priest with Urim and 
Thummin, no response from the oracle, no audible 
voice like that which fell on the ear of David. To 
us, however, have been committed the books con- 
taining the successive revelations God has made of 
His will to men. In all that pertains to the way of 
salvation, the revelation is clear, distinct, and de- 
finite. God has but one way of saving the sinner : 
He hath set forth Christ to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood. He never varies, never changes 
His method of saving men ; in all ages it has been 
the same, for from the beginning " the just have lived 
by faith." If a sinner, burdened with his sins, comes 
and asks, " What' must I do to be saved ? " there is 
but one reply, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved." 

We are not now to speak of the revelations of 
God's will in His gospel, but in His providence. 
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They may come through any channel God pleases — 
regular or irregular, ordinary or extraordinary, 
common or special, spiritual or natural, the ephod 
or the breeze. There are such intimate relations 
between man's nature and outward things, that God 
may make anything that is common, such as a move- 
ment in the tops of the trees, the special way by 
which He reveals His will ; and He may make man 
conscious that it is His will. Divine revelations 
may come to me in nature. I may go out greatly 
depressed, burdened with care, filled with anxiety ; I 
see by the wayside a little flower, I stay to commune 
with it ; it tells me its own story, its history, that 
God gave it its simple and quiet beauty, that He has 
sprinkled incense on it from His own censer, that He 
has given it its use and position in the world. What 
a lesson to my troubled heart ! I see the yellow com 
bending before the breeze, I hear the " sound as of a 
going," I am sure Divine footsteps have been here, — 
these are His paths, for they " drop fatness.'* I 
learn that God is still in the world, that He is still 
providing for the wants of His creatures, that He is 
making provision for me. I am taught that He has 
not left Himself without witness, " in that He does 
good, and gives us rain from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness." 

I hear a little bird singing on the branches a 
tree, pouring forth its song with the infinite heavens 
above and the wide world around, singing in a world 
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where there is winter as well as summer, and I learn 
a lesson no words of mine can express. 

There are Divine intimations still in suggestions 
and impressions. I am in perplexity. I want to 
know what to do, or how to do what I have to do. 
There come sudden suggestions like revelations. 
How am I to determine their source ? If they lead 
me, in dependence on the strength which God gives, 
to follow a course involving self-sacrifice, and having 
a tendency to promote the Divine glory, may I not 
conclude that they came from God ? May not the 
Father of my spirit speak to me ? May not the soul 
hear His voice ? 

There are Divine intimations in circumstances. 
These are the forms in which answers to our in- 
quiries frequently come. There are no other answers 
made to our prayers for Divine directions. God's 
will is seen in providential circumstances, and hence 
these circumstances should be interpreted by us as 
having a special meaning, as containing intimations 
of God's will concerning us. 

IV. The presence or absence of Divine intimations 
make the difference between the same objects to dif- 
ferent men. 

The mulberry trees were seen by the whole army, 
but the difference between David and his soldiers 
was the difference between a revelation and no 
revelation. They merely heard a sound, the wind 
moving the tops of the trees; there was nothing 
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strange, nothing unusual in this, but David had 
received an intimation as to the special meaning of 
this sound. They heard only the movement caused 
by the wind, but David recognised the presence of the 
Lord, who was going before them to smite the host of 
the Philistines. So with Saul of Tarsus. The men who 
were with him on his way to Damascus saw only the 
brightness of the light that shone round about him, 
but Saul saw Christ. They heard only a sound, but 
he heard a voice. Those who are in the habit of 
speaking to God, who hold communion with Him 
every day, will have communion with Him in common 
things, they will be taught the secret meaning of 
things. God makes revelations to souls now, but He 
can make them through outward things. Men who 
see the same things do not all alike see the meaning 
of things. Take the cross : it is an instrument of 
torture in the eyes of one man, it is a Divine symbol 
as seen by another ; it is a mere fact to one, it is a 
Divine method of salvation to another. Take the 
utterances of truth in the Word: one man sees 
only the letter, another sees the spirit ; it has no 
special meaning to one, it is a revelation to another. 
Events are the ordinary operations of nature to one 
man ; they are the sounds as of the stately march of 
God to another. 

Be thankful for revelations in spiritual matters. 
You must yourself be spiritual to understand spiritual 
revelations. "The natural man receiveth not the 
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things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him, neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned; but he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things." Seek the teaching of the Spirit 
of God that you may understand spiritual things. 

Look for Divine intimations in Providence ; if your 
eyes are opened you may see a Divine hand, and if 
your ears are unstopped you may hear a Divine 
voice. 

Nature is a Divine lesson-book written in symbols; 
if you find the key to these you will see '* the special 
meaning of common things." 



A VISIT TO THE POTTER'S HOUSE. 



" The word which came to yeremiah from the Lordy saying. 
Arise, and go down to the potter's house, and there I will cause 
thee to hear my words. Then I went dawn to the potter's house, 
and, behold, he wrought a work on the wheels. And the vessel 
that he made of clay was marred in the hand of the potter j so 
he made it again another vessel, as seemed good to the potter to 
make it" — ^Jeremiah xviiL 1-4. 

Therb had been a great reformation in the reign of 
Josiahy there had been what would be called in these 
daySy a revival of religion. The change, however, 
had only afiected the outward life of society, there 
was no corresponding change in the reality of things. 
The work was not a Divine work, there would be a 
reaction, and ultimately a collapse. It is true, 
idolatry, with its grosser evils, had been abandoned. 
The Temple had become the centre of worship. The 
teachers and religious men adopted the spiritual 
phrases, and conventional terms of the old prophets. 
Men appeared to have faith. Jeremiah says to them, — 
This work, in which you take such pride, is not of 
God, you are without faith, and the nation without a 
real reformation. There had been no recognition of 
a Divine will, and consequently no intelligent sub- 
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mission to it. Submission to a Divine will is the 
conscious submission to a gracious^ loving, and 
merciful God, who is seeking to make us answer the 
great and solemn end of life. 

A Divine work can alone produce a true and lasting 
reformation in man and nations. Men are to work 
with God, but they are not to attempt to work with- 
out Him. After all the processes through which the 
nation had passed, it is destined to be broken into 
pieces, to receive a new form. 

Let me ask you to visit the potter's house, that 
you may learn lessons there by what you see and 
hear, and thus be fitted for certain important con- 
clusions which we shall submit to your attention. 

God educates His own servants, and that educa- 
tion varies with their characters, and the kind of 
work they have to do. They were sometimes sub- 
jected to protracted discipline, and taught by many 
painful and sorrowful lessons. They were sometimes 
taught, as in the case of Jeremiah, spiritual lessons 
by the study of outward things. Before the prophet 
was sent to the potter's house he had been taught by 
a singular sign. He had to take a girdle, and bind 
himself with it, and wear it, that he might learn how 
close the relation between God and His people. He 
was then to go to the Euphrates, and hide it in 
the hole of a rock. After a time he must take a 
second journey to recover it. He finds it marred, 
unprofitable, and good for nothing. So the sin and 
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rebellion of the people had prevented fellowship 
between God and them. The prophet is to ponder 
and meditate on this sign, till he gets its meaning, 
till he has thoroughly mastered the lesson. God is 
a long time teaching him by this parable, in which 
he himself is the actor. 

Jeremiah is now commanded to go to the potter's 
house, to see the potter at work, and to hear Divine 
words. He is not to be taught by words only. He 
is not to study in a book, a treatise on Divine govern- 
ment, or on ecclesiastical polity, — he is to be taught 
by the potter at his work. See him sitting there 
and looking on. The potter is doing what he has 
often done, he himself does not see any spiritual 
meaning and great lessons in his employment, and 
is altogether unconscious that he is teaching the 
prophet, and teaching men of other times and other 
lands. What a different world this would be, if we 
saw the truth that underlies all relations, occupations, 
and trades ! If the servant, the labourer, the artizan, 
the tradesman, saw the moral significance of every 
thing, and saw that there was a great lesson in life's 
daily toil.' All work is designed to be moral in its 
results. 

There is " a work on the wheels." The machinery 
is very simple. We are told there were two circular 
stones, the upper one turns on an axis, and both the 
feet and the hands of the workman were employed at 
his work. The potter takes a piece of clay which he 
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intends to mould into a vessel ; it is to be fashioned 
according to a fixed and settled design, it is to 
assume one given form, and no other. The clay 
does not answer to his plan, it is marred in the work, 
he breaks it into pieces, but he continues his labour, 
and with the greatest perseverance moulds it again, 
and again, till he succeeds, and makes it another 
vessel as it seemed good to him. 

Now, before you sit down in the potter's house, I 
want you to go to the studio of the artist. He has a 
block of marble, he stands before it with his tools in 
his hand. He has in his own mind the perfect image 
which he is to copy and reproduce in the all but 
breathing marble. One flake after another has been 
struck oiF; the form is appearing, the features are 
coming out, when the workman discovers that there 
is a vein in the marble which mars his work, and 
since the defect can never be remedied, he leaves it 
unfinished. Now, in the potter's house, if the work 
be marred, it can be broken into pieces and re- 
moulded ; there is no original defect in the clay ; it 
is marred because it does not assume the form the 
workman intended ; but it is not useless — it is 
capable of being re-formed. 

There is another thought I would suggest to you 
here. We must be careful not to strain metaphors ; 
there are points of resemblance and points of con- 
trast, too, between man's work and God's work. 
We are not to suppose that there is an exact corre- 
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spondence between the potter moulding the clay, and 
God fashioning a man's character, or a nation's 
destiny ; there is an apt illustration, but we must 
remember that God is not a potter, and that man is 
not clay. Men's wills are not operated on by 
mechanical power, but by God — by a living will, by 
gracious and orderly processes. Men may and do 
resist the operation of His will ; then the work is 
marred, the clay does not take the form intended ; 
it is broken up again and again, that the original 
idea may yet be wrought out. 

The first lesson we want you to learn as you see 
the potter at his work is — That mind originates power* 

The work is a work on the wheels ; but the power 
does not begin with them, it begins with the work- 
man; they are unconscious that they are doing a 
work ; it is spirit that presides, it is will that con- 
trols, it is an intelligent being who makes use of the 
power he has set in motion to fashion his design. 
The perfect type is not in the clay, and brought out 
by the revolution of the wheels ; it is in the mind of 
the workman, and he must give it form and shape, 
and impress it on matter. All power originates with 
God, and is under His control. There is a Divine 
will underlying all the changes and revolutions that 
are taking place,— a Divine power that will bring 
order out of confusion, — a Divine Being who says, 
— My counsel must stand, and I will do all 
my pleasure. In .the mysterious and complicated 
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machinery of life there is always the spirit of the 
living creature within the wheels. 

The second lesson is — That Divine patience is asso- 
ciated with Divine power. 

You do not go to the potter's house simply to learn 
a lesson of power. This was not what the prophet 
went for. God would have taken other means to teach 
him this lesson. The Bible is not simply a revelation 
of power ; if so, we could have done without it, for 
nature teaches us this most impressively. Power is 
a fearful attribute, before which we bow down in 
terror, unless it is guided by a benevolent will, and 
regulated in its manifestations by a patience that is 
no less marvellous. You do not see in the potter at 
work what God can do if it pleases Him, but what it 
pleases Him to do ; not what He may do with the clay, 
but what His purpose is. We are taught the inten- 
tion of the Divine worker to mould men and nations 
according to a Divine pattern, that there is nothing 
arbitrary in His procedure; that every act is regu- 
lated by a reference to His plan, and that Divine 
patience is constantly and perseveringly at work. 

The third lesson is — That Divine patience perseveres 
in the accomplishment of its design. 

The potter breaks the marred vessel again and 
again till it is a work that seems good to him. In 
the course of formation our character may be 
marred again and again ; but Divine patience bears 
with us; it is a work upon the wheels often re- 
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peated. The more precious the vessel, the more 
likely to be marred. Any workman can fashion 
the coarse vessel — it requires no great intelli- 
gence or skill — but the most skilful workman can 
alone fashion the vessel, the form of which is to be 
one of singular grace and beauty. He concentrates 
all his energies, and brings them to bear on his work. 
He manipulates with the greatest care, feeling that 
the slightest irregularity in the pulsation of his hand 
would mar the work. It is probable that it may be 
broken again and again before it is fashioned, but 
patience perseveres. 

How often have you been marred through want of 
submission to a perfect and loving will, manifested 
in God's providential dealings with you or in His 
Gospel ? You have been broken into pieces and re- 
fashioned, broken in pieces again because marred 
again ; and so life has gone on, and perhaps you are 
marred still. There is a solemn thought you will do 
well to ponder over. The clay may be broken so 
often that it loses all its adhesive properties, and 
when placed on the wheels may splinter into frag- 
ments and become utterly worthless. Take care it 
is not so with you. " He that, being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy." There is One who says', 
" How often would I . . . but ye would not." 

We come now to certain conclusions as the result 
of our visit to the potter's house. 
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The first is — That there is a fixed and settled plan, an 
original idea in the Divine mind, according to which 
His work is to be conformed. 

*^ Known unto God are all his works from the 
beginning." The world in the beginning was not 
created in its present form and fashion. God created 
the matter out of which man's present dwelling-place 
is made, and then there were subsequent stages, 
with long intervals between — successive develop- 
ment, till at length the work was finished, and the 
Creator rested from His work; and as He looked 
with unutterable satisfaction on the work of His 
hands, He said that "all was very good." This 
world is the realisation of the will of God in the out- 
ward form of things. His thought and plan embodied. 

Man is God's work. God found in Himself the 
pattern of this wondrous creation. He made man in 
His own image, in His own likeness. Man was the 
image and glory of God. There was to be a new 
combination of matter and mind — a manifestation of 
spirit in the flesh. The most awful prerogative of 
man's nature, that which was its glory, that without 
which he could not be like God, was the will. The 
will of the creature came into collision with the will 
of the Creator, and the work was marred. Man was 
a failure ; the world therefore was a failure, and the 
flood was brought in, and the work destroyed. 

There was to be a new manifestation of humanity. 
Men were to be distributed into families and tribes, 
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into nations and kingdoms. One kingdom arose 
after another, but not one was conformed to the 
Divine type, and each was therefore broken in pieces 
like a potter's vessel. One world's monarchy arose 
after another, but each was overthrown, and a voice 
was heard, saying, " I will overturn, overturn, over- 
turn." In all these revolutions there was a Divine 
hand at work. 

God has a perfect type to which His work is to be 
conformed. There is a perfect type of man. There 
was a first, but there was a " last Adam." There 
was a first, but there is a "second man." *'The 
first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly* And as we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly." Christ is 
God's perfect type — the t)rpe of divinest beauty — the 
manifestation of life in human form. We are " pre- 
destinated to be conformed to the image of his Son." 
We are to be "like him:" our bodies are "to be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body." 

There is a perfect type of society. There is to be 
the universal diffusion of truth and righteousness. 
The "earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea." The people are 
to be " all righteous." The world is "to be quiet 
and at rest, and to break forth into singing." There 
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is to be the reign of peace. Men are to " beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pnin- 
ing-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more." The 
kingdoms of this world are to become " the kingdom 
of our God and of his Christ." Oh, happy state ! — 
" the tabernacle of God is with men." This regenera- 
tion, after society has been broken into pieces again 
and again, is to be effected by the power of the Gospel. 

There is a perfect typt of a Church. Do you desire 
to see it? One inspired passage will reveal it to 
your view — *' Christ loved the church, and gave him- 
self for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the word, that he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish." 

There is a perfect type of a world. Creation is 
groaning and "travailing in pain." The "earnest 
expectation of the creature " is " the manifestation 
of the sons of God." The curse is to be removed. 
The paradise of God reappears with the river of life 
and tree of life. "We, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness." 

Our second conclusion is — That God does not make 
anything for the sole purpose of destroying it. 

Has He ever made a world that He might destroy 
it ? Can you put your hand on a single thing and 
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say, — This was made in vain, without any object or 
end? The Divine teaching in the potter's house 
was not to teach Divine sovereignty, but the order 
of God's proceedings with men, the means He takes 
to secure their submission to His will. What are the 
words the prophet hears, after he has seen the work 
on the wheels ? They will best illustrate the character 
of the Divine government and the mode of God's pro- 
cedure. " At what instant I shall speak concerning 
a nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and 
to pull down, and to destroy it; if that nation against 
whom I have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will 
repent of the evil that I thought to do unto them. 
And at what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation, and concerning a kingdom, to build, and to 
plant it ; if it do evil in my sight, that it obey not my 
voice, then I will repent of the good, wherewith I 
said I would benefit them." Commentators say, — 
God speaks after the manner of men. They are 
anxious to vindicate the Divine character, as if for 
God " to repent " indicated the weakness and imper- 
fection of His nature. Men need not trouble them- 
selves to be apologists for God. We may be quite 
sure God does not need our poor attempts to reconcile 
His words with His character. He means what He 
says. I take the words as they are. I infinitely 
prefer this view of God to that of a cold Omnipotence 
uttering decrees that are absolute, and that involve 
the destinies of nations and of men. It teaches me 
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the interest God takes in what is going on in the 
world, and the effect it has on Him. 

The third conclusion is — That there is no waste 
in life. 

There is no waste in nature. The faded and 
withered leaves that fall in the mighty forest, and are 
destined to decay, give nourishment and strength to 
the trees that gave them birth. There are new de- 
velopments of life before they fall — life follows close 
on death. 

There was in Christ's miracles no waste of power. 
In that miracle of the loaves and fishes, after the 
multitude had been fed, the disciples in obedience to 
the command of their Lord gathered up the frag- 
ments that remained, that nothing might be lost. 
Our Lord's works were like His Father's — ^there is 
no waste in them. 

Science has lessened man's labours, and is destined 
to lessen the waste attendant on working up the raw 
material into new forms. The dust of precious 
metals is carefully collected, and by the action of fire 
assumes its original form. The fragments and filings 
of iron are gathered into a mass, and men forge from 
these the chain. The very refuse of the iron furnace 
is now made into forms of elegance and utility. 

There is no waste in human life. That part of it 
which is introductory to the rest, which we call 
childhood, is not waste ; it has its relations to the 
;rest of life. That portion which is tried and tested. 
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which is subjected to many experiments, is not waste. 
The sorrows and tears of life are not the waste of life 
— toil, strife, agony, are not lost. All these things 
that seem to fall from life, are worked up again into 
new forms. Life may be a marred and broken thing, 
but God can work it up into a form of Divine beauty, 
that shall be to the praise of the glory of His grace. 

Our last conclusion is — That life is a " work on the 
wheels.** 

All things are at work, and work together, and 
work together for good for God's children. There 
is nothing at rest. There are great changes brought 
about by a great variety of circumstances. There 
are countless revolutions, and life is to a great extent 
fashioned by these — it is a work on the wheels. 

Character is in the course of formation: it will 
come out either marred or perfected, just as you 
submit to the Divine will, or resist the influences 
brought to bear upon you. Your character was in 
the course of formation in childhood. There were 
numerous influences at work. It was marred through 
those ** youthful lusts which war against the soul." 
It has been in the course of formation since then. 
Again and again has it been marred by your world- 
liness, or selfishness, or sensuousness. Is it to be 
always what you know it to be now? The wheels 
will cease to turn. Then it will remain — a life 
marred for ever. 

Now, what is the sum of the whole Gospel? 
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"God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life/\ I 
have not said any one thing not in unison with this. 
The cross is the proof of God's love, and of the pains 
God is at in saving man. It is not His pleasure that 
man should be lost. He says, " Have I any pleasure 
at all that the wicked should die? saith the Lord 
God ; and not that he should return from his ways, 
and live ? " Is it your determination to be lost ? or 
will you believe in Jesus and be saved ? 



THE OPPOSITES. 



" // is the glory of God to conceal a thing: but the honour of 
kings is to search out a matter!* — Proverbs xxv. 2 . 

We shall first of all look at the text in its generally 
received meaning, as suggesting to us an important 
truth ; and then we shall look at the great principle 
which we believe is to be found in it. 

L The meaning of the passage is supposed to be that 
God conceals much, and that it is His glory to do so. 

There is a truth in this. We often say, " Verily 
thou art a God that hidest thyself." The Lord said, 
" I dwell in thick darkness." "Clouds and darkness 
are round about him." But the darkness and the 
light are both alike to us. " He clothes himself with 
light as with a garment." " He dwells in the light 
which no man can approach unto." The seraphim 
veil their faces in His presence. We are blinded 
by the excess of light. 

We often try to find out God. We classify and 
arrange His attributes and perfections. We dis- 
tinguish between what we term His natural and 
moral qualities. We meditate on His eternity, and 
we say, " Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in 
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all generations. Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art 
God." We see in His works the manifestation of 
His eternal power and Godhead, and as we look, a 
voice says to us, " Lo these are parts of his ways, 
but the thunder of his power who can understand ? " 
We realise His presence, and we cry out, "Whither 
shall we go from thy Spirit, or whither shall we flee 
from thy presence ? If we ascend into heaven, thou 
art there ; if we make our bed in hell, behold thou 
art there. If we take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy hand lead us, and thy right hand shall find 
us." We muse on His wisdom, we stand by a 
fathomless sea, and we exclaim, " Oh the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God, 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out." We look up, and we are taught 
"that as the heavens are high above the earth, so 
great is his mercy towards them that fear him." It 
is the glory of God that we cannot find Him out. 

God is the profoundest mystery in the universe, 
and yet all is mystery without Him ; the darkness 
would become darker still. "Who by searching can 
find out God; who can find out the Almighty to 
perfection?" God is the only Being who knows 
Himself I No creature knows God. He dwells in 
awful solitariness, alone, apart, distinct. "With 
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whom took he counsel, and who instructed him, and 
taught him in the path of judgment; and taught him 
knowledge, and showed to him the way of under- 
standing?** He is "the only wise God." By far 
the greater number of His thoughts are not known to 
angels or to men. He has nothing to hide or conceal 
from those who can understand or appreciate His 
revelations, but the finite cannot understand the 
infinite. " His understanding is infinite." We 
cannot hide ourselves, our thoughts, or our actions. 
Our pathways are open to the inspection of unseen 
intelligences. ''All things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to do." 
God is so glorious that He hides Himself. 

There is. much concealed in nature. Nature is a 
large word for a large reality. Its numerous laws 
are mysterious to us. Science may go on from step 
to step, and from strength to strength; it is only 
finding out how little is known, and how much 
remains to be known. Every leaf, every flower, 
every tree, every form of life, every manifestation of 
life, is a mystery. We are in the presence of mystery, 
we are surrounded by mystery. 

It is not wonderful, then, that there should be 
much in God's providential procedure that is con- 
cealed from us. God's ways are not as our ways. 
'* For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts." We speak of His ways. "The 
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Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in the storm, 
and the clouds are the dust of his feet.'' We speak 
of His ways. " Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 
in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known." 
We speak of His ways. He Himself says, " And I 
will bring the blind by a way that they knew not, I 
will lead them by paths they have not known ; I will 
make darkness light before them, and crooked things 
straight." We are often perplexed, we are in the 
darkness ; but we comfort ourselves with the thought 
that though all is mystery to us, nothing is concealed 
from Him. If God has not given us light, it is better 
for us to be in the darkness. 

In the great scheme of redemption, there is much 
that is necessarily concealed. We cannot explain 
the relation between the human and the Divine — 
how the Eternal Son could take upon Himself our 
nature, and become man. We can only say, " Great 
is the mystery of godliness ; God was manifest in the 
flesh." We cannot explain the connection between 
the sufferings of Christ and our salvation. We can 
only say, "For it became him for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings." Salvs^tion is 
so great, that we cannot find out its greatness ; but 
who would wish its greatness to be diminished, that 
be might be able to grasp it ? It is the glory of God 
to conceal. 
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II. We pass new io ihe great principle contained in 
iheUxt. 

Writers and preachers have taken one part of the 
verse without any reference to the other- The wise 
man says it is the glory of God to do that which it is 
not the glory of kings to do. The Divine government 
is in this respect the opposite of all human govern- 
ments. " It is the glory of God to conceal a thing: 
but the honour of kings is to search out a matter." 

The governments of earth are but the shadows and 
reflections of the Divine government, — ^they are the 
witnesses for that government, — ^they proclaim its 
existence, — ^they make it a reality to us. Govern- 
ment is necessarj' to the very existence of society. 
Society could not long exist in this world without it. 
Every family, every tribe, every nation recognises 
some constituted authority, to which it does homage. 
Without government, might would take the place of 
right Every man would do that which was right in 
his own eyes. Man would be his own law. Govern- 
ment is necessary to prevent the intense and universal 
selfishness of man from its fearful developments and 
terrible consequences. There can be no government 
without law; such a government would be only a 
name, and would be a mockery and a disgrace. It 
is the glory of all governments to frame wise and 
salutary laws for the well-being and true happiness 
of society, to guard these by sanctions, and by all 
the majesty of power. 
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Governments do not originate that which is moral 
in law. Moral distinctions exist apart from all legal 
enactments. They have their being in the everlasting 
fitnesses of things, in the foundations of all true 
morality, in the very being of God. Governments 
do not create the distinctions between right and 
wrong, good and evil. They adopt what is moral, 
and re-publish and enforce it, that thus it may be- 
come human as well as Divine. 

Law is for the good of the governed. The most 
celebrated political philosopher has given the axiom, 
"That the end of all governments should be the 
happiness of the greatest number.'* The apostle 
Paul, in one of his remarkable sayings, has laid it 
down, ''that the law is not made for a righteous man, 
but for the lawless and disobedient." The righteous 
man does not need its voice always thundering in his 
ear, — Thou shalt do this ; thou shalt not do that. He 
does not need its awful penalties to keep him from 
theft, murder, or adultery. His life is regulated by 
Divine principles. " The law of his God is in his 
heart ; none of his steps shall slide." But penalties 
are the guardians of law ; they are to deter men from 
becoming offenders, to prevent them from breaking 
through the bounds. They are to keep men from 
sinning. They are a flaming sword, turning every 
way, to come between us and prohibited things. 
Punishment, however, is not the end of law ; it is a 
necessity arising from the weakness of law. It can- 
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not be regarded as a compensation, it is not an 
equivalent for law breaking. Punishment is a vindi- 
cation of the majesty of law, but it is not the glory of 
law. It is a disgrace to a country when its inhabi- 
tants are constantly transgressing law. 

Magistrates are the representatives of law. They 
are to see that it is respected and maintained. It is 
not in their power to forgive ; it is out of their pro- 
vince to pardon. They have only to administer law, 
to pronounce its sentence, and to see that it is exe- 
cuted. It is only the highest authority in the realm 
that can pardon, and this must be an exception ; this 
prerogative must be exercised very rarely, otherwise 
the sinews of all government would be broken. If a 
man is guilty, if the offence be a moral one, the 
utmost a sovereign can do is to remit some portion of 
the penalty. If the offence be political, then a free 
pardon may be granted. The magistrate takes no 
pleasure in punishing the offender; he gratifies no 
feeling of revenge. Punishment is a necessity. And 
here permit me to say that the great God is the 
author and guardian of law. He takes no pleasure 
in condemning men, in punishing offenders. *' He 
has no pleasure in the death of the sinner, but rather 
that he should turn unto him and live." It is a 
mistake to suppose that there are in God attributes 
that are rivals, that are opposed to each other ; that 
justice, stem and vindictive, demands satisfaction — 
life for life ; that mercy pleads, interposes, and seeks 
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the salvation of sinners. This is all metaphor ; this 
is not the Scriptural representation. The oneness of 
God's nature is essential to His righteousness. It is 
His righteousness that condemns; it is His right- 
eousness that saves. There is no strife, there is no 
conflict in the heart of God. How His righteousness 
saves sinners, we shall have presently to show you. 

It follows then, from all we have said, that govern- 
ments are bound to see law respected, and to punish 
law-breakers; if not, it is because offenders baffle 
pursuit, and hide themselves. If kings do not search 
out a matter, it is because they are indifferent to the 
conduct of their subjects, and care not whether they 
are virtuous or vicious ; and when a government 
ceases to maintain its own laws, and to make itself 
respected, the hour of a revolution is at hand ; it will 
fall, as it deserves to fall, amidst the execrations of 
all lovers of order, and of all wise and upright men. 

The glory of God is the very opposite to the honour 
of kings. God is a law-giver. His will is the law of 
all morals. His being is the foundation of all law. 
He says, " Be ye holy, for I am holy." Here we 
come to the great truth on which the whole super- 
structure of morality is based. And yet in this world 
of law-breakers we hear Him say, " Come now, and 
let us reason together, saith the Lord: though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool." He says, "I, even I, am he that blotteth 
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out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will 
not remember thy sins." We say, " Who is a God 
like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, that passeth 
by the transgression of the remnant of his heritage. 
He retaineth not his anger for ever, because he de- 
lighteth in mercy. He will turn again, he will have 
compassion upon us, he will subdue our iniquities ; 
thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the 
sea." God has made provision for pardoning men. 
He hides. He conceals their sins. He does this by 
an atonement. An atonement signifies to hide, to 
cover, to conceal. " Blessed is the man whose ini- 
quity is covered." The statements of St. Paul are 
most emphatic on this subject: "Therefore by the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in 
his sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin. But 
now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the 
prophets; even the righteousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them 
that believe : for there is no difference : for all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God ; being 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus : whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I 
say, at this time his righteousness : that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus." 
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We have said that punishment is not compensa- 
tion to law, so that it is "the glory of God to conceal 
a thing," seeing that His law is honoured and magni- 
fied by the obedience and death of Jesus. The life of 
Christ illustrated the purity, the beauty, the per- 
fection of law. Christ went to the end of the law for 
righteousness ; He put the crown on the head of law. 
The death of Jesus was an obedience to law, a volun- 
tary obedience, that the claims of law might be 
answered. I am told that God " hath made him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him." I am told 
that "he died, the just one, in the stead of the unjust, 
to bring us unto God." I am told " that he bare our 
sins in his own body on the tree." It is the glory of 
God to save men by the death of Christ, because by 
saving them thus He magnifies His own law and 
honours His own government. There is no curse, 
no condemnation to the man who believes in Jesus. 
Let me quote those most blessed words, " There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death. 
For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemning sin in 
the flesh ; that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after 
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the Spirit. For they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh ; but they that are after the 
Spirit the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally 
minded is death ; but to be spiritually minded is life 
and peace. Because the carnal mind is enmity against 
God : for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be. So then they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but 
in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his. And if Christ be in you, the body 
is dead because of sin ; but the Spirit is life because 
of righteousness." 

Governments have no gospel for criminals. They 
send no messengers of peace into their prisons, their 
reformatories, or their penal settlements, preaching 
repentance, and promising pardon, if men are contrite 
and penitent. Men who are condemned by the law 
may weep and repent as in dust and ashes; their 
repentance is unavailing. There is no gospel for 
them. We have a Gospel for sinners. Our Gospel 
has its foundation in this wondrous fact, that " God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them ; and hath com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation." There iS 
pardon for sinners. "Be it known unto you, men 
and brethren, that through this man is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins." 

God forgives sins. " It is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing, but the honour of kings is to search out a matter," 
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" Now my days are swifter than a post: they flee away^ they 
see no good. They are passed away as the swift ships: as the 
eagle that hasteth to the prey P — ^JOB ix. 25, 26. 

There is in man a natural longing for immortality ; 
a desire to do something that shall live. The old 
poet said, " He had written some things the world 
would not willingly let die." The philosopher said, 
" He had given to the age seeds of things that would 
be developed in coming times." The painter said, 
" He painted for eternity." The general said to his 
soldiers, "Let our acts become history." And yet 
nothing abides, save that which is spiritual. " The 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof, but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for evep." Outward 
things are not realities. Immortal principles give 
immortality to men. 

Everything appears to abide but man. The world 
is the grave of our race. Men who have prevailed to 
open the glorious book of nature, and to look thereon, 
who have decyphered the mystic characters, traced 

* A Funeral Sermon for a highly-gifted physician, Dr. Austen, 
of Ramsgate. 
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by an eternal hand on its earliest stone pages, tell us 
that between the successive acts of creation whole 
eternities have intervened. And yet in this inspired 
volume we read, " Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are 
the works of thy hands \ they shall perish, but thou re- 
mainest ; and they all shall wax old as doth a garment, 
and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and they 
shall be changed." There are no signs of decay. 
The stars that met the wondering gaze of the world's 
first fathers, look down in their calm and quiet beauty 
on the men who are but strangers and sojourners 
here. Nature puts off her vestments when they have 
became faded and worn in the heat and dust of the 
world ; but in spring-time she puts on garments as 
beautiful as ever, tliat have been woven in her own 
loom during the deadness of winter. The world is a 
glorious temple. We are told the worshippers are 
greater than the temple ; and yet we see generations 
treading its aisles, and presently they are lost to view, 
but the temple abides. 

It seems as if the world continued, and only man 
passed away. You may sometimes light on some 
sequestered valley, shut out from the noise and din, 
the follies and crimes of the world. It looks like 
the garden of God; everything is so fair and beautful. 
As you have been filled with the inspiration of the 
scene, you have suddenly been startled by the sound 
of the '* passing bell;" there is death even here; 
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death in the midst of life. And yet the sun shone as 
brightly, the flowers were as fragrant, the birds sang 
as sweetly as if death were unknown. Nature appears 
to have no sympathy with man's mortality. It seems 
to be mockery to contrast man with the world. " Man 
dieth and wasteth away, yea he giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he ? " 

We lose one after another till the shadows deepen 
around us, and all that is left us is the memory of 
our hearts. Men die at all times, at all seasons; 
and how calmly nature looks on when her children 
are passing away. The unclouded light of heaven 
falls on the newly-made grave. No star is lost from 
the sky. No song of birds is hushed. All is the 
same ; and yet we are never more the same. 

The patriarch of Uz had been suddenly stript of 
children, property, and health. The man in sackcloth 
and ashes utters his lamentation. It is to his illustra- 
tions of human life that we now direct our attention. 

I. The text teaches us the brevity of human life. 

" My days are swifter than a post " — they are as 
swift-footed messengers, as couriers, as the medium 
of communication from one province to another. 
They are swifter than the "swift ships" — ^vessels " of 
desire " — laden with perishable fruits, that crowd all 
sail to reach the port. They are swifter than " the 
eagle hastening to his prey." There are illustrations 
from earth, sea, and sky; and if the speaker had 
been living now, when the world is intersected with 
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new modes of communication, there could have been 
no improvement in the pictures that stand for words. 

Our days are swift, . ever in haste, ever on the 
wing, — whether bearing with them the fresh impres- 
sions of our minds thrown off in words or deeds, or 
not, — whether freighted with the wealth of our hearts, 
or not, — ^whether having a destined and definite object, 
or not. They are passing, — ^yes, always passing, — in 
the light and in the darkness, whether we sleep or 
wake. They are passing, — ^yes, they are never at rest, 
never wait for us ; they are not more tardy to meet 
our wishes ; they are not to be hastened to gratify 
our impatience. 

We often speak of the brevity of life, — it is only 
now and then we are really impressed with the fact. 
When the distance is nearly over, when the voyage 
is almost ended, then we say, " How fast our days 
have passed away ! " Our days are brief, as the pre- 
face to a new and undying life. The preface is the 
introduction to the book, — not the book ; it prepares 
us for it, tells us the design of the writer, and bears 
some relation to what is written in the book. Our 
present life is not the temple, with its columns and 
arches, with its beautiful proportions and perfect 
symmetry, in which we are to worship for ever, but 
the porchy with its ascending steps, — before us is the 
half-opened door, through which we catch a glimpse 
of the majesty of the building. The present life is 
brief indeed when we contrast it with the life to 
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which it introduces us, and to which it is the 
prelude. 

Our days are brief as the period for the culture of 
our whole nature. How great a portion of the present 
life is necessary as the introduction to the remainder. 
Our physical nature requires growth and develop- 
ment. We have to learn everything when we first 
come into the world — to see, to hear, to walk. How 
slowly our mental faculties open themselves. We 
require years for the study of books and purposes of 
education. The culture of our spiritual nature seems 
to demand a longer period than the present life, for 
it is the education of a nature that dies not — ^that 
will take with it all the training of earth. 

Out days are brief, when we think of the solemn 
realities with which they have to do. We enter on 
precious relationships; we form pleasant friendships; 
we live in the midst of "things that are seen;*' but 
above us are the heavens with the everlasting lights; 
we feel that "we are strangers and sojourners here 
as all our fathers were." God reveals Himself to us 
in. the tenderness and reality of Fatherhood. We 
call Him " Our Father." We submit ourselves to 
Him that we may live. Christ, who died for us, 
becomes the object of our faith, so that " the life we 
live in the flesh is a life of faith in the Son of God.*' 
The Spirit " seals us unto the day of redemption." 

Our days are brief, because our destiny depends on 
them. Yes, on these days that pass so quickly, all 
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the future hangs ; these days give their colouring to a 
whole eternity. If you are unregenerated in this life, 
you will remain so for ever; if unholy now, you must 
live on in your unholiness. Do you not awake to the 
importance of the present ? Should you not count 
days, not years? Let your prayer be that of the 
Psalmist: " So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom." 

II. The text teaches us the unsatisfactory nature of life. 

The testimony of the patriarch is, " They see no 
good." "What shadows," said one, "we are, and 
what shadows we pursue." And an inspired man 
said, "We walk in a vain shadow, and are disquieted 
in vain." 

I, Our days bear with them the freshness and joy- 
ousness of life. " They are like the swift ships." It 
is thought that the allusion here is to pirate vessels, 
and then it may be read thus: — My days are gone ofif 
like the swift vessels of the pirate, having stript me of 
all, and carried my treasure irrecoverably away under 
the strongest press of sail, that they may effect their 
escape, and secure their prey. Our days rob us of the 
freshness and beauty of youth, and as they pass they 
carry with them all that we deemed most precious — 
friends, kindred, joys, hopes. How little they leave us 
of all that we had treasured up, of all that was dear to 
us. What is there to live for ? We cannot form new 
friendships, or create new relations. We have no 
strength for fresh labours and renewed toils. We 
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have seen the brightness of the morning, the glory of 
noon — the shadows are falling now. How unsatis- 
factory is life if this is all ! if there is no other world, 
no other life, if we have no treasure in heaven, where 
robbery and spoil are unknown. The man "who has 
set his affection on things that are above, not on 
things on the earth," in whose heart Christ is formed 
" the hope of glory," can look even with calmness on 
the flight of time — can bear losses, can endure suffer- 
ing. He can say with the Apostle : " Our light 
affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 
while we look not at the things that are seen, but at 
the things that are not seen ; for the things that are 
seen are temporal, but the things that are not seen 
are eternal." " The glorious Lrord will be unto us a 
place of broad rivers and streams, wherein shall go 
no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass 
thereby." 

2. Life is unsatisfactory, because of the fragmentary 
and unfinished character of its work. The world is 
filled not only with the ruins of the past, but with 
unfinished works — ^with works which in their incom- 
pleteness show the greatness of the thoughts which 
inspired the workers. How many of these thoughts 
died when they died, and perished with them. No 
other workmen can come after them to complete 
their unfinished works — ^they are memorials of their 
genius, but illustrations of their frailty. 
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God's providence is in strong contrast with man's. 
We purpose and plan, but to-morrow comes, and we 
have left the busy scene of our enterprise. We have 
sown, but we are not permitted to reap. Much of 
life seems to be thrown away, or to be lost. We 
were long in preparing the materials — in acquiring a 
fitness for the work, and when the hand was skilled, 
it is suddenly moveless in death. How unfinished 
life seems to be ! Enter into that burying place — 
look at that grave ; there we buried one who was the 
hope of his parents, with great natural gifts that were 
enlarged by culture, with powers that might have 
enabled him, had he lived, to have outstripped all 
competitors, to have enlarged the boundaries of 
knowledge, and have left an imperishable name 
behind. Look at that grave; there sleeps one who 
had passed through all the stages of his professional 
education, who had acquired skill by practice, who 
was well qualified for the important duties of an 
honourable vocation, whose talent was recognised by 
men, and just when all things seemed propitious — 
he died. Look again at that grave ; there we buried 
one who lived an active life, who gave himself up to 
business, who amassed wealth, who looked for the 
enjoyment of repose, but ere the season of retirement 
came, he slept the sleep of death. Yet once more, 
look at the last resting-place of one who gave himself 
to Christ — to His service, who had long been pre- 
paring for the work of the ministry, whose lips 
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seemed to have been touched as with a seraph's 
hand ; and yet almost as soon as he had put on the 
robes of office, he had to put them off, and die. If 
this be all, how unsatisfactory life is ! Well might 
the patriarch say, — "Now my days see no good." 
This is not alL No part of life is lost, none of its 
real treasures are lost, nothing spiritual ever dies. 
All our culture, toil, and business have their results 
in the formation of character, in the permanent 
realities of life. A true man, a Christian, can say 
when he dies, — I am going to live. 

3. If the present be all, life must be most unsatis- 
factory, for our days can see no good. How perfect 
every form of life is. How complete the growth of 
the tree — it is perfect. How beautiful the flower — 
it is perfect. How rich the song of the bird — it is 
perfect. We are only in the childhood of our being, 
feeling the consciousness of powers that are not yet 
unfolded, of capacities for a higher life. Everything 
else appears to accomplish its end, but as for man 
how vain his life; he may well look up and say, 
"Remember how short my life is; wherefore hast 
thou made all men in vain ? " I wonder he should 
live in such a world, with such memories of the past, 
where science makes such rapid strides, where know- 
ledge is progressive, where the race instead of the 
man is in course of education, and having long left 
childhood behind is fast advancing to the fulness of 
manhood. Oh why is life given — ^why such budding 
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hopes, if never to be realised? Why has the soul 
wmgs, if only to bruise them against the bars of its 
cage, and never unfold them in the heavens ? This 
is not allf else " vanity of vanities '* might be written 
as the epitaph of every child of man, 

III. Our text suggests to us the importance of life-^ 
Our days are as a post. 

I. They carry with them the records and impres- 
sions of our minds. They are swifter than a post* 
The post conveys ffom town to town, from city to 
city, from continent to continent, the thoughts of 
men; it represents the intelligence of the age — it 
is the expression of its life, the circulation of its 
thoughts. There are communications on business, — 
tidings of passing events, — assurances of love. What 
wealth a single post bears. How these letters will 
speak, will create new works, will stimulate to new 
endeavours. How thought, not spoken, but written, 
simply placed before the mind, will live, and act, and 
reproduce itself. What different effects are produced 
by the delivery of the letters that come by the same 
post! — what light — what darkness. Our days may 
be ** swifter than a post," but they bear our thoughts, 
the records of our mind ; these are borne by every 
post into the undying world. Our thoughts live — 
they are the letters we have written, each with its 
own superscription, each with its direction. 

If you are a Christian, some thoughts go before 
you into the far-off land — ^go to prepare a place for 
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you, go to assure your Father that you long to see' 
His face in righteousness, go to commune with Him 
meanwhile. Nothing which proceeds from the higher 
life, nothing which comes of man's mind and con- 
science can perish. Thoughts for good or for evil 
must live — must live to be a blessing or a curse. 
The thoughts of to-day will partake of the eternity of 
our life. Every man's mind, to the eye of God, is the 
memorial, distinct and legible, of the past; his uttered 
thoughts, his communications, his prayers — ^these are 
the records of the inner life of the soul. If your days 
are " swifter than a post," think what. they bear : are 
they thoughts you would wish to read again, would 
wish perpetuated, would wish to be judged by ? Are 
they thoughts of the earth, earthy, or thoughts that 
like birds fly towards heaven as their home ? 

2. Our days carry with them the treasures of our 
hearts. They are "like the swift ships," — what 
treasures they convey from one land to another, 
how they enrich one country with the wealth of 
others. Life is passing; our days carry the wealth, 
the priceless affections of our nature. If like the 
swift ships, yet these ships have their port, if they 
crowd all sail, it is to reach their desired haven. 
Each vessel has its freight, and this determines its 
destination. When ships meet at sea, they ask, 
— Where from? — where to? Let me ask where 
are you bound, where are you sending your trea- 
sures ? What are the most precious things of life. 
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in your estimation? What the things with which 
you have freighted the swift ships for those distant 
shores ? If the heart be given to Christ, an abundant 
entrance shall be ministered unto you into the ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

3. Our days have a definite end. They are like 
*'the eagle that hasteth to the prey." Life has an 
end. Is it to amass wealth ? — ^this is sad ; is it to 
gratify your appetites ? — this is sadder still. What 
is the end you propose? Is it worthy of life — is 
it the end for which God has so richly endowed you? 
Can you say, "As for me I will behold thy face in 
righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake in 
thy likeness." If life be so brief, make the most of 
it, use all its opportunities, seek to be prepared for 
death. In the midst of our grave-yards we hear the 
voice of Christ saying, " I am the resurrection and 
the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live, and he that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. Believest 
thou this?" 
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" And surely the mountain falling cometh to nought, and the 
rock is removed out of his place. The waters wear the stones: 
thou washest away the things which grow out of the dust of the 
earth J and thou destroy est the hope ofman,^ — ^JOB xiv. i8, 19. 

It is enough for a man to find himself in the dark- 
ness, and in the darkness to cry out, " My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? " without being forsaken by 
men. It is enough for a man to suffer, without his 
sufferings being intensified by the alienation and 
estrangement of his friends. It is enougli for a man 
to be perplexed by the mystery of Divine dispensa- 
tions, without those dispensations being interpreted 
as a Divine handwriting against him. There is a 
mystery in this one life, which has engrossed the 
attention of men in all subsequent ages, — what 
mystery there is in it still. If the patriarch of Uz 
could listen to all the criticism of his commentators, 
his patience would be more severely tried than by 
his contemporaries. 

We are accustomed to speak of this as an advanced 
age. We speak with some feeling of contempt pf 
ages long gone by, but a careful study of this book 
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will correct our estimate of the patriarchal age. Men 
who had no literature, no books, read with care the 
great book of nature, and the sublime handwriting 
of God in the heavens. They gave names to group- 
ings of stars — ^to the constellations of the heavenly 
bodies. They recognised those great agencies — 
those subtle powers and mysterious influences— 
which are always at work in this world. They 
were diligent students of the laws of nature, and 
found out many of her secrets. They were conver- 
sant with the whole circle of the sciences. They 
propounded startling moral theories, — they grappled 
with some of life's great problems, — they anticipated 
many of our questions as to the existing state of 
things, — they uttered scepticisms which the men of 
our times repeat, as though they had the freshness 
and novelty of to-day. They were men of great 
thoughts. They were true poets; — ^what a Divine 
poem you have in this book. 

We have to direct your attention to one passage 
in this book; it is a singularly beautiful one — 
"Surely the mountain falling cometh to nought, 
and the rock is removed out of his place. The 
waters wear away the stones: thou washest away 
the things which grow out of the dust of the earth ; 
and thou destroyest the hope of man." It is almost 
necessary that you should be conversant with the 
great features of natural scenery in the East, — ^with 
its sudden convulsions of nature, — with storms and 
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tempests, — ^with its rush of waters and overwhelming 
floods, to appreciate the language of the text ; but 
still you have a picture before you, and you may look 
on it and learn great lessons. 

I. Job intentionally uttered a solemn truth. 

He speaks of the changes to which human life is 
subjected — great and sudden revolutions and changes, 
— and the changes that result from the slow and 
silent operation of trivial causes. 

I. Many things in life are fixed and stable as the 
mountains, but are nevertheless suddenly removed. 
Mountains are the types of the everlasting and the 
unchangeable. A man whose position in life is 
singularly prosperous, as he looks on the circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded, says, " My moun- 
tain stands strong, and I shall never be moved." 

• 

You have never known adverse circumstances, — the 
landmarks of your prosperity have never been swept 
away by any deluge, — your foundations have never 
been removed. Every morning you look for light, 
and listen for the voice of rejoicing in your taber- 
nacle. Sorrow would be as strange to you as preter- 
natural darkness, — as strange as some unbidden and 
unwelcome guest. You expect health ; — how strange 
sickness would be to you. You reckon on success, 
and never think of failure. Your life seems settled, 
fixed, and uniform. You would not be more startled 
by an interruption of great natural laws — if the sun 
were to go down at noonday — if the darkness were 
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to come on before eventide, — than by any calamity 
that should befall you : it would be like the moun- 
tain falling, or the rock being removed out of its 
place. Men build houses, plant vineyards, marry and 
are given in marriage ; they are in perfect security, 
and know not till the flood comes and sweeps all 
away. The most stable things in life may be re- 
moved. Some sudden calamity may overwhelm you. 

The only abiding and permanent objects are spiri- 
tual. God — a rock in the midst of the great sea; 
Christ — ^the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever; the Holy Ghost — ^who dwells with us, and 
shall abide with us for ever ; the Gospel — never to 
be superseded by another; the promises — which "are 
all yea and amen" in Christ Jesus; the life — ever- 
lasting. God makes a covenant with you more 
lasting than the mountains. "For the mountains 
shall depart, and the hills be removed ; but my kind- 
ness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee." God's salvation is more 
durable than the heavens and the earth. " Lift up 
your eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth 
beneath; for the heavens shall vanish away like 
smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, 
and they that dwell therein shall die in like manner ; 
but my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteous- 
ness shall not be abolished." 

Great changes may be brought about by great 
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revolutions, but great changes may be produced 
by apparently little things; the floods may sweep 
away great fragments of rock, but the " waters wear 
away the stones." 

2. Many things in life receive their impress and 
derive their character from the operation of trivial 
causes. The stream makes its own channel in the 
rocks, — " the waters wear away the stones." There 
is a power in the slow, uniform operation of little 
things. Little things always working produce great 
things. The present is the result of the past. Life 
is made up of pulsations of light and waves of dark- 
ness, — of moments that lose themselves in hours, 
and hours that lose themselves in days. You are 
growing old, yet it seems but yesterday you were a 
child. Time has touched you every day, and has cut 
those lines in your forehead — those furrows in your 
brow, has dimmed your sight, has impaired your 
strength, and washed the colourings out of life. 
Your neglect or abuse of natural laws has gradually 
undermined your constitution and ruined your health. 
Your continued improvidences have imperceptibly 
led to poverty. It is not by any sudden calamity 
that you have been brought into your present posi- 
tion ; your sad experiences are the result of circum- 
stances that have been long and quietly at work — 
" the waters wear away the stones." 

3. Many things in life that are most precious, and 
singularly frail, are nevertheless swept away by some 
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flood. ^'AU flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass." The most precious 
things grow out of the dust — ^they have no deep root, 
and no abiding stay. The most beautiful things are 
like flowers : if they borrow their colourings from the 
heavens, they bend over the dust of earth — "Thou 
washest away the things which grow out of the dust 
of the earth, and thou destroyest the hope of man." 
Our relationships, so dear to us, do not last as long 
as we — ^they are suddenly swept away. 

Changes are constantly taking place before our 
eyes. You cannot live long in a village or town 
without being affected by them. There is scarcely 
a dwelling with the sanle inhabitants. Families are 
scattered and broken up. Many of the men you 
once knew have been gathered to their fathers. 
That fair young bride you recollect leaving her 
father's house has returned a widow, and when you 
said, " Is this Naomi ? " the reply was " Call me not 
Naomi, call me Marah ; for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me." That man, who in your 
remembrance was so strong and vigorous, is now 
enfeebled, and leans on his staff for very age. That 
man you knew in prosperous circumstances, has 
through a series of misfortunes become a wreck — 
a ruin. "And this I say, brethren, the time is short; 
it remaineth that both they that have wives be as 
though they had none, and they that weep as though 
they wept not, and they that rejoice as though they 
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rejoiced not, and they that buy as though they 
possessed not, and they that use this world as not 
abusing it; for the fashion of this world passeth 
away." The things that grow out of the dust are 
washed away. 

II. Joh unconsciously stated a great fact* 

Thjere are laws by which all changes and convul- 
sions in nature are regulated. Storms are the baptism 
by which nature is regenerated. There is a law of 
darkness as well as of light. There is a law of 
change as well as of rest. There must be quiescence 
and repose, that strength may be gathered up for 
seasons of action. There is a law of life and death, 
— there is death to one form of life that there may be 
new and more mature developments. There are 
laws for great things, and for all trivial things in 
nature — ^for storms and floods, for the action of 
water on the stones, and for the death of things 
that grow up out of the dust. 

Stones may preach sermons to us. The laws 
which operated in the formation of each stone are 
as clearly written upon it, as the laws of the ten 
commandments were on the two tables of stone. 
The stone shows the effect of the winds and rains 
of a past age, or exhibits the ripples of ancient seas, 
or tells of violent or volcanic action. 

There is in nature a provision against the waste 
which appears to follow change. The things which 
grow out of the dust owe their beauty or fruitfulness 
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.to the soil. The soil is necessary to vegetable life — 
without it our fields would presently become sterile ; 
and yet the soil, consisting as it does of loose mate- 
rials, must be constantly undergoing change — ^the 
rains and floods must sweep it away. The very 
destruction of the soil seems imminent through the 
waste which is going on year after year, but still 
there is no apparent diminution. There are causes 
at work to supply the loss. The storms and tempests, 
the rush of waters and overwhelming floods — me- 
chanical and chemical agencies, and the action of 
atmospheric influences on the mountains and rocks 
— create the new soil. The winds scatter over the 
fields new particles of nourishment, and the streams 
bring deposits from the higher lands. 

You have seen rocks in their fearful loneliness, 
with only some few signs of life on their bare and 
stony sides. How came these flowers to grow there ? 
Did the sun kiss the rocks, and give birth to life ? 
No ! The winds howled around them, and smote 
them, — ^the tempest swept by them, or expended its 
force against them, — the lightnings struck them, and 
left scars behind, and thus there were made clefts, 
crevices, in which the seeds of these frail but beau- 
tiful forms of life were posited by the passing breeze. 
There is no soil so miraculously prolific as sorrow — 
the seed sown there will bring forth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. Life seems to have its birth 
in death. 
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There are certain conditions of thought and feeling 
in which the mind becomes barren, and the heart 
loses its sensitiveness. You may pace the same 
round of thought so regularly that at last you may 
make footprints in your beaten track, and you can 
only walk by putting your feet in these. You lose 
the capacity for fresh and vigorous thought on great 
subjects — -your heart loses the power of deep feeling, 
and becomes contracted.. Any convulsion, any revo- 
lution is to be welcomed which shall break up these 
forms of life, these conventional states of thought 
and feeling. The depths of your nature must be 
broken up. There comes some mighty rushing wind, 
or some earthquake, causing the very foundations of 
your nature to be shaken ; — and the Lord is in the 
earthquake. There are new deposits. Amidst the 
dibris — the desolations of your old life, there will be 
material for new forms of strength and beauty. 

There is a necessity for change ; you see this in 
nature. There must come the desolation, the bar- 
renness of winter, that the spring may follow with its 
verdure and promises of fruitfulness. From those 
awful mountains, where the storm sweeps and the 
avalanche falls, comes forth in its calmness and 
imruffled serenity the stream, which makes glad the 
city of God. 

There is one great change produced directly by 
Divine agency. It is indispensable that we should 
experience this. I refer to the Spirit of God regene- 
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rating the fallen creature to the new creation in 
Christ Jesus. Do not think that God is jealous of 
any attempt on your part to change yourself. Not 
so; but the change is so great that it can only be 
effected by Divine power. If a man has ruined his 
physical nature, would he not be willing to be restored 
to health ? and are you not willing for God to create 
you anew ? You must be made a new creature in 
Christ Jesus, and then the old things pass away, and 
lo, all is new. 



H 



TEMPLE VIEWS OF WINTER. 



" And it was at yerusalem the feast of the dedication^ and it 
was winter. And Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon^s 
^orch/'—JOHS X. 22, 23. 

National humiliation and national rejoicing may 
at times be every way fit and proper. Events may 
call for them, — their propriety may be universally 
recognised; but if annually perpetuated, they may be- 
come unmeaning— the memorials of worn-out and 
obsolete things. Antiochus had defiled the temple 
by offering swine upon the altar. Judas Maccabeus 
had purified it, and the "feast of the dedication " was 
the annual commemoration of this event in Jewish 
history. In addition to fasts and festivals of Divine 
appointment, others were appended, and these, though 
not binding on men's consciences, appear to have 
been scrupulously observed. It is instructive to 
observe with how much more reverence men treat 
Church institutions than those ordained and sanc- 
tioned by God. 

What a contrast there is between Christianity and 
Judaism I Christianity is a religion without fasts 
and festivals. It is not an outward religion. It is 
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not meats and drinks. It does not consist in outward 
observances. It says nothing about "times and 
seasons." It does not attach sanctity to days and 
years. It has little to do with the letter — much 
with the spirit. It insists on a correspondence be- 
tween the inward life and the outward expression. 

An ecclesiastical body has no right to enjoin out- 
ward signs of an unusual state of feeling. We cannot 
rejoice or be sorrowful because we are commanded ; 
and we may therefore conscientiously decline to fall 
in with observances which to us would not be utter- 
ances of truth. Still, in the exercise of the excellent 
grace of charity, while we claim liberty for ourselves, 
we have no right to condemn others. " Let not him 
which eateth not judge him that eateth." We have 
no rule over men's consciences. The man who acts 
from conviction demands our reverence, though his 
convictions be founded on error. God is the judge of 
conscience ; He has not delegated this prerogative to 
us, or to any body of men. What hast thou to do 
with another man's conscience, or what has another 
man to do with thine ? " He that eateth, eateth to 
the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth 
God thanks." A man who makes God's glory his 
aim is not to be condemned by us ; but if he would 
subvert the Gospel by attaching unreal value to bodily 
service, we are bound to utter our protest. 
Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon's porch, 
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and it was the feast of the dedication. He, the glory 
of the temple, had come to it, and in its porch men 
seek to stone Him, because He asserts His oneness 
with the Father. Symbolism may be more yalned 
than truth. Men may attach greater importance to 
the sanctuary than to the Gospel. Before the Jews 
came round about Christ, and asked Him how long 
they were to be kept in doubt, Jesus was walking in 
the porch, and it is natural for us to form some idea 
of the thoughts that might have been passing through 
His mind — suggested in all probability by the eccle- 
siastical arrangements and institutions then in the 
course of observance, or by the season of the year, 
for the Evangelist tells us " it was winter." Christ's 
thoughts could not be fully expressed in words — 
they could only be breathed to His Father ; but they 
appear frequently to have been suggested by outward 
things, and on this occasion He may have thought 
of the contrast between the outward beauty of the 
temple and the real condition of the Church, — or the 
little moral influence the Church had yet brought to 
bear upon the world, for the world's winter was only 
the symbol of its spiritual state. But whatever the 
thoughts of Jesus, we may gather lessons of great 
spiritual import from the thoughts suggested to us 
in the sanctuary by the season of the year. 
Our subject is, "Temple Views of Winter." 
The ritualism of nature is most expressive, — it 
furnishes us with types of spiritual ideas. Our words 
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are nature*s pictures, and the outward world is the 
grand volume of God*s utterances of His thoughts. 
See how spiritual truths are illustrated. We have 
life, death, burial, and resurrection. We see that 
the death of one form of life is introductory to another. 
What silent and unseen influences produce changes 
in the world, well fitted to portray the greater 
changes wrought by moral power. Christ, the greatest 
Teacher, used nature's illustrations. He wants a type 
of His spiritual kingdom ; He looks round ; He does 
not borrow from art, or from science, from any of the 
world's institutions, but from nature. The smallest 
seed containing the germ of life, is His apt and beau- 
tiful illustration of that spiritual kingdom, which, how- 
ever feeble and small in its commencement, has life, 
and is destined to develop that life in its own time in 
appropriate manifestations. He wants a symbol of 
His own wonderful and mysterious death, in the 
effects, the great results, to be answered by it. He 
can only find it in nature. " Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, except a com of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit." All nature's symbols were full of 
meaning in His hands. 

I. Our first remark is, That death precedes life. 

Our year does not begin with spring, but with 
winter. Winter must go before and prepare the way 
for the coming spring. So the winter in man's heart 
ushers in the birth of spring — for spring, with all its 
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verdure and beauty, its fragrance and melody, is tx)n\ 
in the coldness and barrenness of winter. Winter is 
the type of death. Death seems to reign, and to fill the 
world with its presence and utterances. The winds 
as they moan and sigh in the darkness of the night, 
and rap at our chamber windows, seem like troubled 
spirits that seek to be admitted that they may find 
rest. Winter paralyses old age, and takes the colour- 
ing from childhood. It bids the sexton ply his task, 
and fills many a grave. Yes, winter is the symbol of 
death. If mental life is to be developed, how much 
have we to die to ! — how much to unlearn of what we 
knew, or thought we knew ! — how many early preju- 
dices, mistaken opinions, and confused conjectures, 
have we to separate ourselves from, and to leave in 
the grave, if we would come forth and live in the 
light 1 How much of our present existence passes 
away in our dying to opinions, which we called truths, 
and which in sorrow and toil we have found to be 
errors 1 If the spiritual life is to be developed, death 
must precede it. Old principles must be renounced^ 
old impulses repelled, old habits abandoned. We 
must be bom again. There must be a new creation. 
There must be the realisation of death in law before 
there is life in Christ. Paul's experience is the 
illustration and proof of this statement: "I was 
alive without the law once, but when the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died." Without the 
knowledge of the spiritual requirements of the law — 
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reading its letter, but having no idea of its spirit — a 
man may live; but let the commandment come — 
let it come into contact with the thoughts, the im^ 
pulses, the imaginings of the heart — and there will 
be the manifestation and the fearful consciousness 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

How did Paul die ? " The things that were gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ." The things 
with which he was trading with heaven ; the things 
most precious in his esteem, with which he had 
freighted the vessel bound for the shores of a distant 
world — these he threw overboard as worthless. " Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, 
for whom I have suffered the loss of all things ; and 
do count them as dung, that I may win Christ, and 
be found in him, not having my own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith." There must come the sternness of winter ; 
it must come with all its severity, its storms, its frosts, 
its cold, ere we shall die to those mere forms — those 
conventionalities, those things we call life. There 
must be the sharp, cutting wind, stripping us of un- 
realities — the lifeless and dead leaves of mere profes- 
sion. There must be the cold, in which our own 
fancied strength and life will die. When God sends 
winter into the world of a man's spiritual nature, 
" who can stand before his cold ? " 
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Death precedes life. There must be death to sin, 
that there may be life to God. We can only cease 
from sin by becoming dead to sin, and we cannot die 
this death without suffering in the flesh. "They 
that are Christ's have crucified the flesh with its 
affections and lusts." Crucifixion with Christ pre- 
cedes Christ living in us. *' If ye through the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live." It is 
in darkness, in tempests, in sorrow, in the long and 
dreary winter of the soul, that the life of the flesh, 
the sensuous life is weakened, that its manifestations 
are checked, that the body ceases to be the grave of 
the soul. In proportion as we die to sin will the 
spirit be life because of righteousness. There must 
be winter with its desolations, — there must be the 
death of the world's old forms of life, ere the spring 
with its new and beautiful manifestations will be 
bom. 

Death precedes life. There must be death to the 
things seen, if we would live to the things that are 
unseen. " We must look not on the things that are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen ; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." The world must be 
dead to us, ere we shall set our affections on things 
that are above. Death to earth, life to heaven, is 
the spirit of Christianity. If the world were the 
scene of life's full development, we might indulge in 
no longings for a more congenial clime. It is the 
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winter that prepares us for the vernal season. We 
must experience the winter of the worid that we may 
enter on the spring of eternity. 

Death precedes life. The body must die that it 
may live a new life. " It is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body." It must die to be invested with 
spirituality. It must sleep in the grave till the 
world's Easter morning shall come. 

II. The second lesson the winter teaches us is, 
That life has its successive developments. Winter 
is necessary that one form of life may pass away 
to be succeeded by another. It is not all spring 
earth's beautiful garments become worn and soiled, 
and must be laid aside, and in darkness and silence 
nature makes preparation for her new vesture. It is 
not all activity and growth — everything that has life 
putting forth its utmost strength ; there must be a 
time for the gathering up of energies and the concen- 
tration of power. It is not all fruitfulness ; the 
fruits of the earth must be gathered in, and thus 
answer the purposes of their growth, and the de- 
velopments must begin anew. 

The length of the year is so determined as to be 
adapted to the constitution of the vegetable world. 
If any change were to take place, the beautiful and 
wonderful mechanism would be disarranged, and 
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come to a stand, for the vegetable clock-work is set 
for a year. Even the strong trees of the wood 
require all the seasons of the year for their perfec- 
tion. The winter is necessary for hardening and 
giving solidity to the growth of spring. 

In the spiritual world the winter is necessary. It 
is adapted to the present constitution of man. It is 
not always needed that life's most powerful energies 
should be at their full stretch. There must be the 
strengthening of the inward life, that preparations 
may be made for new manifestations. There must 
be quiescence, that there may be activity. We need 
winter, with its cold winds, with its rain and snow. 
We get strength and robustness, not in summer, 
but in winter. Life then is less outward, and more 
inward. There is more spiritual growth in winter 
than in summer. It is in silence and sorrow amid 
life's storms, that we gather up the strength we 
expend in action. 

There are successive developments of life ; — these, 
though almost numberless in their forms, may be 
repetitions. Every year may see leaves and flowers 
and fruit like the last. But some forms may be 
succeeded by new manifestations of life — ^by growth, 
by increase of beauty, by greater luxuriance and 
fruitfulness. There is not a flower or leaf that falls 
in the breeze that has not accomplished its purpose, 
and made way for its successor. One development 
having answered its end, makes room for another 
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coming up behind it; There are successive mani- 
festations of spiritual life that seem to be copies of 
each other. There are feelings and thoughts clothed 
in the same attire, and bearing year after year the 
same fruit. These are necessary to the Christian 
character, and yet these repetitions would not go on 
did not winter intervene. Some forms of spiritual 
life are replaced, however, by manifestations far sur- 
passing those that preceded them: — there may be 
the leaf, but the tree has g^own ; there may be the 
flower, but its beauty and fragrance leave little room 
for comparison with former developments; there may 
be the fruit, but how much more luxuriant. So 
should it be with us. Let us make this our earnest 
desire that the acts of spiritual life may not simply 
be repetitions, but new manifestations. 

It is winter, when we are surrounded by all the 
barrenness of poverty, when earth has no supplies 
for our wants, when labour is unneeded or unre- 
warded ; it is winter, when death blasts the flowers 
in our gardens, when our best beloved are hidden in 
the grave; it is winter, when darkness veils our 
heavens, and we are surrounded by sorrow and 
gloom : but oh ! who shall say what new manifesta- 
tions of life may follow this dreary season. 

III. Another lesson that winter may teach us is — 
That life contains the germ of all future developments. 

We have the seeds of things — we have life in all 
its future developments in the germ. The acorn 
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contains the life of the forest ; the ioot» the future 
incense of spring; the seed, the world's harvests. 
Winter does not destroy life, — there are the begin- 
nings of new forms of life ere the old ones pass away. 
Spiritual life is Divine — ^it is etemaljlife. The first 
manifestation — ^the first act of faith — the simple 
belief of the soul in Jesus, contains in it the germ 
of all the future life. There is a relation between our 
spiritual life and the sinless life — ^life without a sha- 
dow, without any darkness at all, life without sin. 
Thanks be to God, this is the perfection of life to 
which we are destined. There is a relation between 
our present life and the sorrowless life : " They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." There is a relation between our present life 
as Christians, and its most glorious revelations: 
''Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory." 

We see then, in conclusion, that winter stands in 
relation to other seasons. We are not to look at it 
by itself, but as introductory and necessary to these. 
And yet in spring, when we are filled with the fra- 
grance of flowers and the melody of birds, who thinks 
how much we are indebted to winter ? Who, amid 
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the beauty of summer, attributes it to the coldness 
and severity of winter? Who, when the crown is 
placed on the brow of autumn, remembers that it 
was woven by the icy hands of winter? So afflictions 
are not for the present joyous, but grievous ; never- 
theless, afterward they produce' the fruits of right- 
eousness in those which are exercised thereby. 

Winter stands in relation to other seasons. The 
winter of old age, dear Christian, is to be followed 
by an everiasting spring — you shall renew your youth 
— there shall be no wrinkles on your brow, no furrows 
on your face, no snow on your head. 

The winter of sorrow is to be followed by the 
harvest of joy : " Light is sown for the righteous, 
and gladness for the upright in heart." 

What we want now is life. O God ! give us life ; 
then we will not fear the present or any coming 
winter — not even death, for life is ours. "This is 
the record, that God hath given to us effemal life, and 
this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son hath 
life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life.'' 



GOD'S GREATNESS IN SMALL THINGS. 



^^ Behold, God is greats and we know him not, neither can the 
number of his years be searched out. For he mafceth small the 
drops of water r — ^JOB xxxvi. 26, 27. 

We lose God in His greatness, in His full orbed 
glory, in His infinity and majesty; and it is well for 
us to be told that the great God can do small things, 
iand that small things are often the illustrations of 
His greatness. 

The sacred writers, in their descriptions of God, 
frequently startle us by the way in which they bring 
out the power of contrast. Thus we read, "The 
Lord doth build up Jerusalem, he gathereth together 
the outcasts of Israel. He healeth the broken in 
heart, and bindeth up their wounds. He telleth the 
number of the stars, he calleth them all by their 
names." We read, "All nations before him are as 
nothing, and they are counted to him less than 
nothing, and vanity," yet. He magnifies man by 
setting His heart upon him. We read, " He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing," and yet there is 
not a dweller in the smallest of them, that is not 
cared for by Him. We read that " He hath measured 
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the waters in the hollow of his hand," and yet, " He 
maketh small the drops of water." In immediate 
connection with our text, we read, " God thundereth 
marvellously with his voice, — ^great things doeth he 
which we cannot comprehend. For he saith to the 
snow, be thou on the earth ; likewise to the small 
rain and the great rain of his strength." How 
sublime the description given us by the prophet, 
" The Lord hath his way in the whirlwind and in 
the storm, and the clouds are the dust of his feet. 
He rebuketh the sea, and maketh it dry, and drieth 
up all the rivers." But contrast with this the beau- 
tiful representation the Psalmist gives us of the 
gentleness of Divine influences : " He shall come 
down like rain upon the mown grass ; as showers that 
water the earth." 

I. We are taught — That God illustrates His greatness 
in doing small things. 

There are illustrations of the greatness of men, 
that may help us here. We say that a statesman is 
great whose thoughts are so broad and compre- 
hensive, and whose mind can so grasp all details, 
that his plans embrace the liberties, the laws, the 
education, the health, the social progress, the 
revenues of a people, — and yet, with the government 
of a great nation, he can find time to contribute to 
the literature of his country, and to write books 
which furnish proof, not only of the originality of his 
mind, but of his patient research, — and, meanwhile, 
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he attends to all personal requirements, cultivates 
the friendships and charities of life, and accepts all 
the responsibilities of the management of his own 
household. You may enter into some sanctuary where 
generations have worshipped. The eye cannot reach 
all the details of the building, but the carving is as 
perfect, and the tracery as elaborate as those parts 
that come within your range of vision. The builders 
built for God, and even those parts that are hidden 
are as perfectly finished as those that are seen. 
The artist has some conception of beauty — some 
idea that has filled his whole soul ; he seeks to give 
it outward form and shape ; but, when his work is 
nearly finished, he concentrates all thought and care 
on a single touch, knowing that on that touch the 
character of the whole depends. 

God is so great that He attends to the most minute 
things. He built this world according to His plan. 
He laid its foundations, and set up its pillars. He 
" weighed its mountains in scales, and its hills in a 
balance." He lavished whole eternities upon it, and 
was profuse in His expenditure of creative power, 
that He might furnish it as a residence for man. 
When the period came for the last great series of 
changes, there was the distinct announcement of the 
work of every day; and when the six days' work had 
ushered in the calm sunrise of the Sabbath, God 
rested, and, looking with complacency on His works, 
said, ** that all was very good." There was nothing 
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that was not good — there was nothing left un- 
finished. The sea was shut up in the place He 
had founded for it, and He put bars upon the doors. 
The earth was mantled with beauty — adorned with 
all forms of life, — and with His own pencil, He gave 
the last touch to its smallest flowers. 

The ritualism of the past dispensation was Divine. 
He called Moses to be His servant, and gave him 
the plans of that economy. Moses was not the 
architect — he did not originate anything, there was 
not one thing left to be determined by him. God 
gave to him the pattern of the sanctuary, the form 
of the altar, and of all the vessels which were to be 
used in the worship of the tabernacle. He was to 
make all things according to the pattern shown 
to him in the Mount. God gave him the design of 
the vestments to be worn by the priests, and the 
prescription for the incense to be burnt on the golden 
altar, specifying the exact proportions. 

Sometimes a man, when he considers the heavens, 
the work of God's fingers, the moon and the stars 
which He has ordained, may say, " What is man 
that thou art mindful of him ? and the son of man 
that thou visitest him ? " And yet the sun and the 
stars are unconscious of their own luminousness and 
beauty. In this temple man is the only priest who 
can offer the sacrifice of praise. God does think of 
man ; it is man He magnifies, it is man He visits, it is 
man He saves. He does not lose the individual in the 
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race, the man among men, the drop in the sea, — 
" He maketh small the drops of water." 

You may well say, " Oh, my God, what is man 
that thou visitest him ? " God thought about you 
before you were bom, prepared the way for you, and 
for the work you were to do in the world. He 
sumamed you, though you did not know Him. 
There was time enough for God to form a plan for 
your life — ^a plan which embraced all the details of 
that life. Well migfit the Psalmist say, " I will 
praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
marvellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well. My substance was not hid from thee, 
when I was made in secret and curiously wrought in 
the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see 
my substance, yet being imperfect, and in thy book 
all my members were written, which in continuance 
were fashioned, when as yet there was none of 
them." 

Salvation is God's great work, it is the greatest of 
all. It is not an after-thought. We read of 
'* His own purpose and grace which was given 
us in Christ Jesus before the world began." He 
made this world to be the platform for this wondrous 
work. He made it that it might '^ furnish a tene- 
ment for Christ's birth, a tree for His cross, and a 
rock for His tomb." There is a gospel for man. 
Christ died for our sins, and was buried, and rose 
again. ''It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
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acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners." God calls you — He opens the 
eyes of your understanding that you may see *' what 
is the hope of his calling, and what the riches 
of the glory of his inheritance in the saints." 

It is to reduce God to our littleness, to suppose 
that He measures all things by our scale. He does 
not even measure time by our computation. ** One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day." What is great to us, 
is not necessarily great to Him, — ^what is small to 
us, may not be small to Him. Great and small are 
terms which have not the same meaning with God 
as with man. How can anything be great to Him 
but Himself ? He who controls the march of the 
stars, and regulates the mighty convulsions of 
nations, notices the fall of the sparrow. He regu- 
lates the ripples on the sea of human life, caused by 
trivial circumstances, as well as the lifting up of the 
floods, when the angry waves threaten us with 
shipwreck. 

God is great, and He is so great that He is gentle ; 
there are no hands so strong, and none so tender. 
'* Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, 
and his arm shall rule for him ; behold, his reward 
is with him, and his work before him. He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs 
ivith his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and 
shall gently lead those that are with young." 

I 2 
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God does great things — ^but He does them silently. 
The greatest forces operate without bustle and noise. 
Gentleness is the perfection of strength. The sun 
rises without noise ; there is no sound of a trumpet, 
neither do the " morning stars *' shout for joy. He 
comes forth from his chamber like a bridegroom, and 
meets the uplifted face of nature, as his bride waiting 
for him. He continues his mighty march all day, 
and when evening is come, leaves his imperial purple 
on the world's highest mountain, and sinks calmly 
and quietly to rest. ** Behold, God is great, and 
we know him not — He maketh small the drops of 
water." 

II, Christy the manifested God, does all thif^s beauti- 
fully, small as well as great things. 

Let the mind be in you which was in Christ. "He 
who was in the form of God, and thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, made himself of no 
reputation." He comes, as all the race come — hy 
birth. He grew "in wisdom and stature." The 
text of His first sermon gives us the true idea of 
His mission. No one but a teacher, "in whom 
were hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge/* 
could have discoursed with such beautiful simplicity 
on the highest themes. He speaks of truths which 
exhausted and transcended man's intellect. The 
doctrine of Providence He brings down to the little 
things of daily life. Sometimes He makes the birds 
of the air His text, — sometimes the lilies of the field. 
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What a gospel He gives us in a few words. How 
natural He is in all His miracles, standing with 
simple majesty on the verge of His greatest deeds. 
He heals multitudes, and yet, if there be in the 
crowd one whose faith leads to the "touch,** He 
instantly perceives that virtue has gone forth from 
Him. He feeds thousands, but there is no confusion; 
they are divided into companies, and they sit down 
upon the green grass " in ranks, by hundreds and 
by fifties." He blesses and breaks, He multiplies 
the bread, and the fishes, and yet He will have 
nothing lost, they are to " gather up the fragments 
that remain." 

His conduct to childhood illustrates the singular 
beauty with which He did everything. His disciples 
make the mistake into which we should have fallen, 
that the infants brought to Him were beneath His 
notice ; but that wondering child in His arms, looking 
up into His face, teaches us, " that of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.'* After the Supper, " he laid 
aside his garments, and took a towel, and girded 
himself. After that he poured water into a basin, 
and began to wash the disciples* feet, and to wipe 
them with the towel wherewith he was girded.'* He 
performs the lowliest acts of service. The Lord of 
all is the servant of all. In the hushed sublimities 
of death, with the burden of the world upon Him, 
He does not forget the claims of His mother, but 
gives her into the care of the disciple whom He loved. 
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III. The way to greatness is to do small things. 

Men who have obtained greatness have begun with 
the beginning of things. The most celebrated scholar 
was once a child learning his first lesson, and, 
perhaps, weeping over his task. The artist has had 
to pass through the minute and tedious preliminaries 
of his art, and then g^ve months and years to the 
study of the works of the great masters, ere his 
taste and perception were educated. The musician 
has had to master all the details of the science before 
he could carry both hands full of chords, with the 
swiftness of thought, over the instrument. In the 
Divine life there is first the little child, then the 
young man, and then the father in Christ. We do 
not become perfect men in Christ at one bound, — we 
believe — our faith grows — we walk after the Spirit — 
we are led by the Spirit. " We forget the things 
that are behind, and reach forth unto those things 
which are before." 

Great men have always been men of detail — great 
works are done by careful attention to little things. 
Great victories are won through plans that include 
time, movement, and space. To overlook the im- 
portance of small things, is to forget that these give 
birth to great things. 

Life, to a great extent, is made up of small things. 
It is with small things we build up character. How 
much of our comfort and of our joy, in our homes, 
may be traced to small things. Neglect of things 
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that seem small may be most injurious. One chord 
untuned mars the harmony of the rest. Our imper- 
fections come from small things. Our unhappiness 
comes from small things. Our dangers come from 
small things. How silently and imperceptibly 
winter comes. How old age steals upon us, grey 
hairs are here and there before we know it. How 
gradually declensions in religion take place. By 
inattention to little things, we find ourselves at last 
at a great distance from God. 

If you could do great things, you think you would 
do them ; but, because you can only do small things, 
you leave them undone. Do small things first. Stoop 
to enter the kingdom. Accept the gfift of God. 
" Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved." 



ENTERTAINING STRANGERS. 



*^Be not forgetful to entertain strangers : for thereby some 
have entertained angels unawares,** — Hebrews xiii. 2. 

There are some precepts that are local in their 
character, but universal in their spirit. The on- 
ward movements of society may change their out- 
ward form, but the principle and spirit of the precept 
itself will outlive all change. The text carries us 
far away to Eastern climes, and far back to a period 
when civilisation was in its infancy. The practice 
of hospitality was esteemed a virtue, and it certainly 
was a necessity in those earlier and ruder times. 
There are yet tribes, with their unchangeable cus- 
toms, where the traveller is still sure of being 
hospitably entertained. A great change has, how- 
ever, taken place in the Western world. There are 
singular facilities for travel, — the whole wqrld, 
indeed, will soon be intersected with the channels 
of communication, and the traveller can now create, 
everywhere, for himself a home. There is still, 
however, an importance to be attached to the pre- 
cept ; the spirit is to be preserved, — if you cannot 
render hospitality to strangers you may show it to 
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friends. This country is renowned for its hospitality. 
The oppressed have found it an asylum, — a sanctuary 
— ^the home of liberty. Men have fled hither for a 
refuge from the despotism of monarchs ; and worse 
than this — ^the despotism of the people. 

The text refers, we think, to patriarchal times, 
when angels in the form of men frequently walked 
this earth, and held intercourse with the fathers of 
the Jewish race. Thus as Abraham sat in his tent 
door, in the plain of Mamre, in the heat of the day, 
three men, as they seemed, drew near to him. With 
the truest courtesy he rose, and offered them rest 
and refreshment, and ministered to their wants as they 
sat under the tree, and ere they left, they gave him 
a promise which involved a blessing for the world. 

Thus Lot was sitting in the gate of Sodom in 
the eventide, and there entered two men who were 
evidently strangers ; the patriarch rose and bowed 
to the ground, and besought them to accept hospi- 
tality at his hands, he urged them to enter his house, 
and tarry there all night ; and when by his earnest- 
ness he had prevailed, he prepared a meal for them, 
and came between them and the inhabitants of the 
city, who would have offered insult to them; and 
they told him of their errand, and exhorted him to 
escape from the doomed city, and promised him 
safety. And there are other instances in which, 
by entertaining strangers, men have entertained 
angels unawares. The text derives much of its 
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importance from the times in which it was written. 
They were dark and perilous times for Christians. 
The disciples of Christ had often to flee to strange 
cities, and in entertaining some stranger, a man 
might find he had entertained a Christian, or had 
g^ven shelter and food to a messenger or angel of the 
Church, and he would be more than repaid by the 
discourse and benediction of the wayfarer. 

The text suggests to us, that small duties are often 
enforced by great promises. Small duties, like small 
mercies, are often overlooked. God has scattered 
His gfifts over life's pathway, — we mistake them for 
wild flowers or mere weeds, but they yield fragrance 
when pressed by our worn and weary feet. Life is 
made up, to a great extent, of small things, — they 
give symmetry and beauty to character, and make 
up the proportions of life ; they are necessary to the 
order of the family and the harmony of the home ; 
their absence would soon be detected in the irregular 
movements of the simple machinery, or in the note 
of dissonance which would mar the music of life. 
Men overlook, or treat with neglect, small things 
and small duties ; they would attach importance to 
great things and attempt to do great things, but "he 
that is unfaithful in that which is least would be 
unfaithful also in much." Small duties are rescued 
from neglect and oblivion by great promises. There 
are numerous instances in the past, in which pity 
to the oppressed and the captive, kindness to the 
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stranger, and charity to man, were enforced by great 
promises; by the promise oftentimes of "living long 
in the land which the Lord their God had g^ven 
them." And so in the text men are to entertain 
strangers because some " have entertained angels 
unawares." 

The text teaches us, that our ministrations may 
be as important for our sake as for the sake of those 
to whom they are rendered. We get, in one sense, 
as much good by giving, as we confer on those who 
receive our gfifts. We are to be merciful, that thus 
we may imitate God. " He maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust." Act, as far as a creature 
can, like God, in your benevolence and liberality. 
" To do good, and to communicate, forget not, for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased." The 
benevolent acts of life are necessary to its real 
health and strength ; they are the activities of our 
moral natures. 

Hospitality is of importance, because it involves 
a genial nature, — a large, loving heart, consideration 
and care for man. A man who is not a lover of 
hospitality is in danger of living to himself, shutting 
up life within himself, being separate and divided 
from his fellows. Man is a social being, and he who 
would have friends " must show himself friendly." 

It was of far more importance on that poor widow's 
own account, that she should cast into the treasury 
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of God two mites, than that the contributions for the 
repairs of the temple should be increased by such a 
trifle, — it was a noble act — sl great sacrifice. It was 
of importance that primitive Christians should be 
hospitable, for if they "received a prophet in the 
name of a prophet they were to receive a prophet's 
reward, and if they received a righteous man in the 
name of a righteous man, they were to receive a 
righteous man's reward." It is of importance that 
we should gfive " a cup of cold water to a disciple, in 
the name of disciple," not only for his sake but for 
ours ; Christ says of the man who gfivesthis, " Verily 
I say unto you he shall in no wise lose his reward." 

Small acts have a significance, not understood or 
appreciated by many, but recognised by Christ. A 
woman at the feast, broke over His head an alabaster 
box of ointment, very precious and fragrant ; selfish 
men said, "Why this waste?" prudent men said, " It 
might have been sold." Christ says, — You do not un- 
derstand this act, let her alone, ye selfish, ye prudent 
men, I know her meaning ; she hath wrought a good 
work. * ' Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this Gospel 
shall be preached throughout the whole world, this also 
that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her." In the world's great assi2e, reference most 
distinct and emphatic will be made by the Judge to 
hospitality as determining the faith and love of His 
disciples. " Then shall the King say unto them on 
his right hand, Come ye blessed of my Father, in- 
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herit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world; for I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat ; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink ; I 
was a stranger and ye took me in ; naked and ye 
clothed me ; I was sick and ye visited me ; I was 
in prison and ye came unto me. Then shall the 
righteous answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an hungered and fed thee ? or thirsty and gave 
thee drink ? when saw we thee a stranger and took 
thee in ? or naked and clothed thee ? Or when saw 
we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ? 
And the King shall answer and say unto themi 
Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me. Then shall he say also unto them 
on the left hand, Depart from me ye cursed into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels; 
for I was an hungered and ye gave me no meat ; I 
was thirsty and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger 
and ye took me not in ; naked and ye clothed me 
not ; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. 
Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto thee ? Then shall He answer them, 
saying, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did 
it not to one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not to me." 

Apparently incidental circumstances often lead to 
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great and unexpected results. An introduction to a 
stranger — an act of courtesy — a few passing words, 
have led to results which have influenced all the 
future. Men have only thought of entertaining a 
stranger, and they have entertained an angel. We 
are to do life's duties ; tve are to be generous and 
hospitable if no angel ever enters our tent; we are to 
entertain strangers, though they may never turn out 
to be angels. 

The precept enjoins on us benevolence, and large- 
ness of heart. Men are often separated from each 
other by religious peculiarities. "The Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans." There are men now 
in the same village or town, of the same social 
status, the same position in life, who are separated 
by religious peculiarities or prejudices. They do not 
even exchange the courtesies of society, they are 
strangers to each other. They know not how much 
they lose through their want of larger and more 
extended intercourse with men, through the exclu- 
siveness and narrowness by which such injury is 
done to their whole nature. Men are too much 
accustomed to live with men of their own class, with 
men who read the same books, think the same 
thoughts, and live the same kind of life ; they do not 
know men out of their circle, they do not receive the 
benefit which results from freshness of thought, and 
interchange of sentiment, and deeper and warmer 
feeling. 
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The precept may extend to mental hospitality. 
Let me not be misunderstood. If an angel should 
come to you with any other gospel than that which 
we have preached unto you, let the lightning scathe 
his wings, "let him be accursed." If a man pro- 
fessing to be a teacher of truth shall come to you, 
and shall not own that Christ has come in the flesh, 
receive him not, neither bid him God speed. Still 
there are great truths that walk this earth, and are 
yet strangers in it; truths that like angels have 
stood in the light and presence of God, whose lips 
have been touched with a live coal from off the 
altar; they seek for admittance into men's homes 
and hearts ; receive them and listen to their Divine 
communings, their high and holy reasonings; they 
will leave a benediction behind. Truth is unchange- 
able, but you have not seen it in all its lights, all its 
aspects, all its manifestations, or listened to all its 
utterances. Truth may come to you with an aspect 
that seems strange, with a form you have never seen 
before, with a voice you have never heard before ; 
do not detain it at the entrance of your tent, and 
demand that ere it enters it shall pronounce your 
" shibboleth," and give its unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to all and everything contained in your creed. 
If it comes in the name of Christ receive it, and 
listen to its discourse ; as it speaks, your hearts will 
be the best judges of its Divine mission; it will 
become transfigured before you, it will make itself 
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known by some well-known signs, it will appeal to 
the higher powers of your spuitual nature, and leave 
the most blessed recollections behind. 

We sometimes treat angels as strangers. You have in 
Jacob's life an illustration of what I mean. Let us 
read that most marvellous story, for it will help us 
to enter into the larger meaning of our subject. 
** And Jacob was left alone ; and there wrestled a 
man with him until the breaking of the day. And 
when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh, and the hollow of 
Jacob's thigh was out of joint, as he Mn-estled with 
him. And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh. 
And he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless 
me. And he said unto him. What is thy name? 
And he said, Jacob. And he said. Thy name shall 
no more be called Jacob, but Israel ; for as a prince 
hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed. And Jacob asked him, and said. Tell me 
I pray thee thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it 
that thou dost ask after my name ? And he blessed 
him there. And Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel ; for I have seen God face to face, and my 
life is preserved." We often mistake the dispensa- 
tions of God's providence. They come to us as 
angels veiled in sadness, or in strange forms; we 
think they are enemies, and wrestle with them ; in 
the darkness, the struggle goes on, — ^we want our 
way, — our will ; it is not till they touch us and teach 
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us their Divine character ; it is not till the day begins 
to break, that we find that we are in the presence of 
God's messengers. We learn that we have wrestled 
with an angel, and then we seek to detain him, and 
earnestly ask for a blessing. 

Sorrow comes unbidden, unwelcomed ; it takes its 
place at our fire-side, sits at our table ; its presence 
casts a shadow on us ; but when we allow it to com- 
mune with us, when it touches us, our life seems 
changed, our thoughts and affections are transfigured. 
Death comes over our threshold, into our home ; and 
life is never more the same. It reads us some lesson 
out of the black letter book of God's providence. 
The lesson we hear in tears, but we never more forget 
it. " We confess that we are strangers and sojourners 
here." We begin to think of leaving this tent. 
" We declare plainly that we seek a better country." 
Death, so dreaded by us, acts in his ministrations 
only as an angel, who takes our loved ones into the 
everlasting home of the heavens. 

Christ came into this world on a Divine mission. 
" He came unto his own, but his own received him 
not. But as many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name." He came into a world 
He had made, but He was homeless. "The foxes had 
holes, and the birds of the air had nests, but the Son 
of man had not where to lay his head." There were 
some homes into which He entered which He 
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boDOiired by His pieseoce. He sat with men at 
their boards — they sometimes made a feast for 
him ; they little Imew they were *' entertainiiig" the 
incarnate God* Of aU the homes into which He 
entered, the home of Bethany was most favoured. 
Sorrow and death came into that home though He 
had been the guest, but they were only to prepare 
the way for his manifestation as the " Resurrection 
and the Life." Christ comes now to the loving heart ; 
He says, ** He that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him/' He is in the world now, a Stranger still to 
some of you, and yet He stands at the door and 
knocks ; how often has He asked for admission ? Hear 
Him, and let Him not depart, but throw open the 
door. He says, ** Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me/' 
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" But my God shall supply all your need according to his 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus^^ — Philippians iv. 19. 

Wb are trying to learn the lesson Paul had mastered. 
He had learned to be content. His wants were 
few, and his theory was simple : " We brought 
nothing into the world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out. And having food and raiment 
let us be therewith content." If we will only 
adopt his theory of life we shall be better able 
to learn his lesson. Still he speaks of hunger 
and thirst, of fastings often, and even of cold and 
nakedness. " I know," said he, " how to be abased, 
and I know to abound ; everywhere and in all things 
I am instructed both to be full and to* be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need." He knew more 
of hunger than fulness, and was far more familiar 
with need than abundance. He was naturally a 
very independent man ; he would not take gifts from 
all men, but real kindness touched him, and he 
was deeply moved by the generous gifts of the 
Philippians to him, and in acknowledging them he 
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says, in effect, God will requite you. "My God 
shall supply all your need." 

I. Man's needs and God's wealth. 

Man's needs. There are, first, physical needs. 
There is no creature bom into the world with so many 
wants as man. The creatures which are so far be- 
neath him in the scale of being have not so long and 
helpless an infancy, and acquire much sooner the 
knowledge necessary for self-support. There are 
successive births in the same life. There is a 
series of developments. Man passes from one stage 
to another, higher and yet higher, but he never 
reaches the platform where he finds perfection. 
We may learn the greatness of his nature from 
the character of his wants. Only a great nature 
could have such wants. He must have a world 
made on purpose for him, and all things in it 
must serve him. All laws, influences, agencies, — all 
are regulated by the character and condition of 
his life, all minister to his needs. Light, air, 
sound, fragrance, beauty, all are for him. He 
makes the earth his storehouse, his granary. " All 
things are put under his feet, all sheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the 
air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas." How much man 
needs, and his needs are constantly recurring; he 
is hungry, he needs bread; he is thirsty, he needs 
water; he is tired, he needs rest; his needs com- 
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mence with his birth^ and end only with his death. 
All the rivers empty themselves into the sea, and 
yet there is no perceptible difference in its fulness. 
Man has marvellous powers of receptivity; the 
world may empty its treasures at his feet, and yet 
leave needs that cry out for supplies. 

Man has needs. There are social needs. Life 
can only fully develop itself by clinging to other 
forms of life. The affections require some object 
round which they may twine, and thus give grace 
and beauty to life. The words, father, mother, brother, 
sister, friends, companioQs, — ^these represent the ca- 
pacities and needs of man's social nature. Let him 
be deprived of any of these, and he stretches out his 
hands in vain, and ever after feels that he is poor. 

There are mental needs. The mind in its highest 
and best state of culture is like the garden of Eden, 
in which all forms of life sprang up, whilst its trees 
were not only "pleasant to the sight but good for 
food." But the mind may be like the wilderness, 
which brings forth only thorns and briars, though 
light, and dew, and rain fall upon it. The mind 
needs teachers, books, and culture ; the libraries of 
the world represent its needs. It wants all the 
wealth of the past and the present. It wants all 
the mighty thoughts and all the results of the 
labours of kingly intellects. In its highest state it 
unfolds its wings, and leaves the earth, and seeks 
to look upon the sun. 
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There are moral needs. When I say that man 
is a sinner, I need say nothing more to express 
his utter poverty and misery. He needs nothing 
short of God's great salvation. Christ meets us, 
and says to men conscious of their needs, ''I 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, 
that thou mayest be rich; and white raiment that 
thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
nakedness do not appear; and anoint thine eyes 
with eyesalve, that thou mayest see." Man has 
created the moral world in which he dwells, and 
fashioned those forms of moral evil that fill it, 
and surrounded himself with all their fearful in- 
fluences. He needs to be regenerated, to be made 
a " new creature," to live a new life in a new world. 
He has left his Father's house, and has gone into 
a far country, and having spent all, he begins to 
be in want. He wants the bread that is in the 
Father's house, — ^he wants the Father. 

With a new life there are new capacities — needs 
that are always increasing with the growth of life. 
Man wants light, for light is the condition of life. 
This new and Divine life can only live in the light. 
It turns itself instinctively to it, cries out for it. 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, must shine into our hearts. In the light 
only can we see the light. Man wants love. 
There can be no life without love. Man can only 
know God through his love for God, and since his 
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love is but the response to God's, he needs " the 
love of God to be shed abroad in his heart,"— -he 
wants continued manifestations and assurances of 
love, Man wants God, — I can say no more. He 
wants the Infinite, Nothing short of God will 
satisfy him. His heart and his flesh cry out for 
God. "As the hart panteth after the water brooks," 
so his soul panteth for God. 

There are great changes in this life that give 
birth to great needs. Some natures are more 
capable of suffering than others. Some changes 
are quick and visible, others slow and long pro- 
tracted. They are determined by the character of 
the life. It is not every man who can say, " All 
thy waves and thy billows have gone over me." 
Change comes after change. The worn and weary 
winds sigh themselves to rest, but "the clouds 
return after the rain." A man may lose the things 
and objects he values one by one, or he may lose 
all in one. It is wonderful how some men live 
after all they have passed through, their mysterious 
baptisms of suffering, and their great "fight of 
afflictions ; " they hide their wounds, you do not 
even see the scars of past conflicts ; but ask one of 
them how he bore up under such accumulated 
trials, and he will tell you, — I must have died if 
God had not come to my help. There are needs 
that reach into the future. Man has time, he wants 
•eternity; he has earth, he wants heaven; he has 
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houses and lands, he needs '^ an inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiledy and that fadeth not 
away." He wants the perfect life, without suflFering, 
without sin, without sorrow. He says, " I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.'' 

Now turn from man's needs to God's Wealth. 
Man wants a God who can supply all his needs. 
How poor all words are in describing the riches of 
God, the boundless wealth of His nature. There 
are some figures that help us; there is the sun. 
God is our Sun. The sun pours light not only on 
the tops of the mountains, but into the depths of 
the valleys ; gives colourings to the countless leaves 
that quiver in mighty forests, and kindles the 
incense of the world. There are the pulsations of 
the ocean. In its fulness it pours its tide on our 
shores, and its waters flow on till they have filled 
every bay and creek and inlet. The pulsations of 
God's goodness are felt through the universe : " The 
Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works." " The eyes of all wait upon thee, 
and thou givest them their meat in due season. 
Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing." God supplies your returning 
wants. " Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into bams, 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they ? " " Consider the lilies 
of the field," — ^will not God much more clothe you ? 
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There are some titles that help us in our estimate 
of God's wealth. Such as the " God of hope," the 
" God of peace," the " God of all comfort," the 
" God of all grace," the " Father of mercies," 
the "Father of lights." But what a revelation 
of God's wealth we have, when we are told 
" God is love." LrCt me speak to you of His pro- 
mises, — these represent His wealth, and are conver- 
tible into realities any day and any hour. Let me 
speak to you of His Gospel, — this reveals His purposes. 
His thoughts, His grace. Do you want mercy? 
" He keepeth mercy; " it is treasured in His nature as 
in a storehouse. Do you want strength ? " He 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength." Do you want 
truth for your understanding ? There are revela- 
tions as you are able to bear them, visions regulated 
by the soul's capacities to see them. Do you want 
love for your heart? Build a sanctuary, let its 
dimensions be vast, for in proportion to the greatness 
of the temple will be the manifestations of the Divinity. 
Get up into one of the world's highest mountains and 
look all around; and then claim all. Look up and see 
the heavens opened ; there is a throne, and One sits 
on it in unearthly brightness and majesty. There 
is "a rainbow round about the throne." A great 
voice comes to you, saying, " Come up hither." Do 
you want your title to all things, — read it : "All things 
are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
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the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come ; all are yours, and ye are Christ's, 
and Christ is God's." 

II. The experience of the highest life shows the com- 
nection between the needs of man and the wealth of God. 
The life of the Apostle was a very varied one, and 
illustrates the truth in the text. One class of needs 
creates another, and if the highest are supplied, the 
others can be patiently endured. The man who said, 
''My God shall supply all your need," had been 
beaten, stoned, imprisoned; he had been familiar 
with every kind of peril, with "perils of waters, 
perils of robbers, perils from his own countiymen, 
perils by the heathen, perils in the wilderness, perils 
in the sea, perils from false brethren." He speaks 
of "weariness and painfulness," but there had been 
counterbalancing forces, so that whatever the circum- 
stances without, he had preserved the calmness and 
tranquility of his spirit. With his equally balanced 
mind, this storm-tossed, weather-beaten man says, 
"My God shall supply all your need." He had 
large conceptions of man's wants, and of God's 
wealth. We have the best illustrations of these in 

. his prayers, — these let us into his true thoughts ; we 
can almost learn what he means by the words, 

' "riches in glory by Christ Jesus." We may learn from 
the prayers of men how great the wealth of God 
must be. There are thoughts that leap out of our 
hearts, and we have no words to bear up the skirts 
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of their wondrous garments. God "is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think." If all our needs took outward form and 
shape, what endless processions we should see going 
up to the throne of God, all asking, all making their 
requests. What, prayers have gone up from the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, from the temple in 
Jerusalem, from those venerable sanctuaries, the 
pavements of which are worn by the generations of 
kneeling worshippers, from those churches where our 
fathers prayed, from the dwellings and homes of men. 
What prayers have gone up from men " out of the 
depths," from men surrounded by all the wreck and 
ruin of their joys, from men in sackcloth and ashes. 
What prayers have gone up from men in the light, 
filled with the consciousness of Divine love, and long- 
ing for more intimate communion with God. What 
prayers we have heard prayed, — what prayers from the 
lips of our fathers and mothers, — ^what prayers we have 
prayed. The answers to these prayers reveal the 
connection between man's needs and God's wealth. 

With what certainty the Apostle speaks ; and this 
certainty must come from his faith in God, — ^from his 
belief in the affluence of the Divine life. The uni- 
verse is but the outward clothing of the thought of 
God in its vastness, its grandeur, and its beauty. 
The law which governs the worlds that rush 
through space, — that fills with the* majesty of its 
presence, and the mystery and might of its influences^ 
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the vast provinces of God's empire, — that regulates 
the tidal sweep of centuries, and the ripple that 
breaks on the shores to-day, is but the expression of 
the order of His mind. The Gospel, with its provision 
for the need of man, is the revelation of the heart of 
God, and the outpouring of its love. 

The certainty of the Apostle comes from his faith 
in the benevolence of the Divine nature. Where- 
ever God proclaims His name, He makes His goodness 
to pass before men. If our relationship to our child- 
ren is the proof of our willingness to give them good 
gifts, how much more will God, in the benevolence 
and wealth of His Fatherhood, give good things to 
them that ask Him. To speak with such certainty, 
he must have had faith too in the inexhaustibleness 
of the Divine resources. God is a fountain always 
overflowing ; if the streams should fail, there would 
be a universal bankruptcy of life. God is like the 
sun, always the same, overflowing with light after 
all the ages he has been shining. What an illustra- 
tion Christ gives us of the wealth of God. He 
represents God. He goes through the world scatter- 
ing with a royal hand the divinest gifts. How 
affluent His life ; the very borders of His garments are 
surcharged with health, and whoever touches them 
is made perfectly whole, whatever may have been 
his disease. He offers rest to toilers and workers. 
He offers bread to the hungry: "And the bread which 
I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life 
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of the world." He offers water to the thirsty : " If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink." 
His last commission to His disciples was, '^ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature." 

With what intense satisfaction Paul gives utterance 
to the teict. He was a man of a large mind, and a 
large heart, and he fitly represented the genius of 
Christianity. There are some who only think of 
themselves, and appear to value the Gospel all the 
more because they limit it to a few. They would 
close the doors of the treasury of heaven, and in 
answer to the cries of a world in its hunger, they 
reply, " It is not meet to take the children's bread, 
and cast it to the dogs." If they have bread, they 
care not if the whole race starves; if they have 
liberty, they care not if nations are enslaved ; if they 
are saved, they care not if the world is lost. 

The experience of the Apostle has been confirmed 
by the ministers of the Gospel in every succeeding 
age. We have been "put in trust" of the same 
Gospel. The treasure is still "put into earthen 
vessels." We have this treasure that we may en- 
rich man. How many illustrations we have had of 
the truth that God does supply all our need. This 
belief brings real strength into the heart of the man 
who knows something of the needs of the people to 
whom he ministers. What is your experience ? "I 
obtained mercy. Being justified by faith, I have 
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peace with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. ' I 
come every day to a throne of grace^ and take 
mercy and find grace to help me in my time of need." 
You can sing, ''The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures, he leadeth me beside the still waters. He 
restoreth my soul : he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness for his name's sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest a table 
before me, in the presence of mine enemies; thou 
anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever." 

God supplies our needs through Jesus Christ. 
How much more precious gifts are when they come 
through the hands of those who love us. They may 
come through the ministrations of servants who have 
no sympathy with their master, and no compassion 
for us, who look on us with cold and stony counten- 
ances even while they enrich us. The gifts that 
come through the hands of a philanthropist are all 
the more valuable because of the sacrifice involved 
in their distribution. He has to brave dangers — ^to 
enter dwellings reeking with corruption, and dun* 
geons where fever-stricken wretches are calling for 
help. Christ made great sacrifices. He came down 
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from heaven. " He came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many." Yes, we are made rich by sacrifice : " He 
was rich, but for our sakes became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be made rich." All 
gifts come to us through hands that were nailed to 
the cross. All gifts bear the stamp of sacrifice. 
Christ knows our needs : He has occupied every 
possible position of trial and sorrow. He sympa- 
thises with us in our needs. He can supply them 
all. '' It hath pleased the Father that in him should 
all fulness dwell." ^' And out of his fulness have all 
we received, and grace for grace." 

Men do not value spiritual blessings. If you were 
hungry, you would accept bread ; if you were poor, 
you would receive thankfully all needful supplies. 
You do not stretch out your hands for the gifts God 
has to bestow on impoverished man. God does not 
force His gifts on men : you must ask for them — ^you 
must set value on them. Ask, and ''God will supply 
all your needs according to his riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus." 



THE SAINT'S ESTIMATE OF GOD'S 
LOVINGKINDNESS. 



" Because thy lovingkindness is better than lifey my lips shall 
praise thee** — PSALM Ixiii. 3. 

There is in this town a public record of the state of 
the weather during the month, and the true readings 
of the barometer. If we were to keep a record of 
our prayers — if we were to write the prayers we have 
prayed, we should keep a copy of the true readings 
of the heart. We should see the depression on the 
one hand, and the elevation on the other, occasioned 
by the varied and varying circumstances which affect 
the atmosphere of life. We should see that some 
days were overcast and gloomy, and that a few were 
bright and sunny. We not only have a record of 
prayers in this " book of the heart," we not only see 
the pulsations of the great suffering heart of man, 
but we have the titles of these prayers — ^the headings 
of these psalms. This psalm is called ** A psalm of 
David when he was in the wilderness of Judah." 
This psalm was not written, this prayer was not 
prayed in court or camp, when David was the 
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favourite of Saul and the idol of the people; but 
when he was the fugitive and outlaw, when he was 
in the wilderness, when he dwelt in the fastnesses of 
the mountains, or in dens and caves of the earth. 
There are some who think that this prayer was 
prayed when David had left his palace and his city, 
and Was once more a fugitive in the wilderness, on 
account of the treachery and rebellion of his son 
Absolom. He had lost much, but there is one Ipss 
he specially deplores — ^the loss of the sanctuary, with 
its symbols of the Divine presence — ^the sanctuary 
where he had seen the power and glory of God ; but 
though he had lost the sanctuary, he had not lost 
God, 

What prayers have been prayed by men in the 
wilderness, — ^by men in the darkness and mystery of 
life, — by men in their perplexity seeking for guidance, 
— ^by men whose " souls were discouraged because of 
the way." What prayers from men in dungeons, — 
from men in darkened homes, — ^from men who said 
"that all God's waves and billows had gone over 
them." Men pray better in darkness than in light, 
in adversity than in prosperity ; they pray then with 
their whole heart — they mean what they say. If 
you had written your prayers, and had affixed the 
titles, you would find the heading of one, " A prayer 
after I had fallen into some great sin." It would 
contain the wail and lament of the heart, it would 
breathe the truest contrition and reveal the sorrow 
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of a broken heart. It would be your penitential 
psalm. You would find another headed, "A prayer 
after backsliding." In it you would see the shame 
and humiliation which marked your return to God, 
and the fresh and earnest consecration of yourself to 
His service. There would be singular tenderness 
about it, for its words had been baptized with tears. 
Another prayer would have this title, "A prayer after 
I had lost my child." You would note how broken 
and tremulous the words were, as if your whole 
nature had been dislocated by the blow that had 
struck you down to the earth. You would find 
another headed, "A prayer after I had recovered 
from my sickness," and in it you would read these 
words, " Lord, by these things men live, and in 
all these things is the life of my spirit." Some few 
psalms you would find with this title, "To the chief 
singer on my stringed instruments," but these hymns 
of praise would be almost lost in the litany of the 
heart. 

In this psalm the soul thirsts for God. There 
is in man an unconscious thirsting for God. Men 
are not prepared to admit that the world is all to 
them. In the midst of its industries, honours, and 
pleasures, they are conscious of a higher nature 
unsatisfied and unfed. They want more than the 
world's bread — ^they " cannot live by bread alone ;" 
they want the truth of God : they cannot quench 
their thirst from the world's wells, — they want living 
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water from the living fountain. You have been suc- 
cessful, you have come to a time of life when you seek 
repose; are you at rest? are you satisfied? You 
want something ; you want more than the world can 
give. What is it you want ? You want God. If 
the yearnings of the soul were translated, you would 
say, — light ! life ! love ! I want the infinite ; 
I want God. 

There are men who have a conscious thirst for 
God. " God, thou art my God ; early will I seek 
thee : my soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth 
for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is; 
to see thy power and thy glory, so as I have seen 
thee in the sanctuary. Because thy lovingkindness 
is better than life, my lips shall praise thee." Do 
you thirst for God? Can you say, "As the hart 
panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for 
the living God ; when shall I come and appear before 
God?" Can you say that birds do not, in the instinct 
of their natures, when the winter is coming on, long 
more for sunnier climes than you long for the sum- 
merings of God's love? Can you say that the loving- 
kindness of God is better to you than life ? 

Life stands to us for all that is valuable and 
precious, and if we wish to express our estimate of 
something that is all the world to us, we say — It is 
dear as life. " What is a man profited, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ? '* Put life 

L2 
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for soul. A company of merchants passing through 
the desert are met by armed robbers : they part with 
all the wealth of their caravan, they yield all their 
merchandise in exchange for life. *'Skin for skin, 
yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life." 
Men at sea, in a storm, lighten the ship with their 
own hands, and throw overboard the treasures with 
which they had freighted it. The shipwrecked man 
clings to some spar in the wild waste of waters, 
though there be no sail in the distance. An}rthing 
for dear life ! 

How anxious men are to preserve life ! There are 
men who have the cure of souls ; there are those who 
have the cure of bodies. Men have more faith in the 
one than the other ; they think more about the body 
than the soul. And yet the progress of medical 
science leads to the conclusion that there were many 
fatal mistakes made in the past, and that it would 
have been far better to have left nature to itself, in 
most instances, — to its mysterious and self-originating 
curative processes. Men have more faith in medicine 
than in the Gospel. How they cling to life; how 
carefully they adhere to minute directions concerning 
health. And men who have no pretensions to science, 
wretched impostors, who trade on the credulity of 
men, deceive, simply by professing to cure all 
diseases, and to preserve life. 

This love of life is natural — it is an instinct. Life 
is a boon ; to live is a privilege. Nothing can make 
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existence a curse but sin. Have not ** the birds that 
sing among the branches," and "the cattle on a 
thousand hills," a gift for which they might well 
give thanks, if they could ? 

Life is valuable not only in its highest, but its 
lowest forms, without its accessories and its minis- 
trations. I do not speak of the life that is " clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and that fares sumptuously 
every day," but life in toil and penury. Let a man 
be stript of everything — like a tree on an eminence, 
which has been scathed by the lightning, which bears 
the marks of many a storm, and tosses its bare 
branches in the bleak wind — and he will cling to life 
as much as if full of strength, as if he were crowned 
with verdure and fruitfulness. Take life in its best 
estate, surround it with all that can meet its needs, 
and even its imaginings — ^life in a palace rather than 
a cottage — there is something better, grander — some- 
thing without which life is not worth living. " Thy 
lovingkindness is better than life." 

Lovingkindness, — ^what does it mean? Is it the 
benevolence of the Creator for His creatures? "The 
Lord is good, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works." He overflows with benevolence. " He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good ; 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." As 
the Creator He takes an interest in the well-being of 
His creatures — rejoices in their happiness, and feels 
satisfaction when they answer the great ends for 
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which they were created. But it means more than 
this. Is it then the kindness of a benefactor ? You 
may pity a poor shivering wretch, and give him food; 
you may have compassion on little children in their 
orphanhood, and provide for them ; but this does not 
exhaust the meaning of the term. Lovingkindness, — ' 
there is love and there is tenderness in that love.. 
There is the strength of fatherhood, the gentleness 
of motherhood, — the power of manhood, the delicacy 
of womanhood. There is no being like God — ^none 
so strong and yet so gentle. There is no love like 
God's. His love is infinite as His nature, and yet it 
is ** lovingkindness." It is not a mere sentiment or 
feeling; it is the activity of the Divine life; it is 
Divine love in its revelations and manifestations — in 
words that fall like music on the ear, that fill our 
hearts with melody — in ten thousand deeds, that are 
all the ministers of love, tremulous with feeling, that 
with singular delicacy wait on us to anticipate our 
needs. 

There must be the recognition and appreciation of 
this love. It was a long time before you knew that 
God loved you. You did not recognise His love, 
though it brooded over you, and touched you; though 
it was drawing you by its silken cords. When the 
truth dawned on you, and you began to be filled with, 
the sense of the love of God, you could scarcely 
believe it. You said, '* What am I that God should 
love me ?" You went "to the altar of God, to God 
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your exceeding joy/* You " thought of His loving- 
kindness in the midst of His temple." And ever 
since, His "lovingkindness has been before your 
eyes." 

There must be the personal realisation of loving- 
kindness. You realise the personality of God — that 
He loves and is loved — that He reveals His love to 
you that you may love in return. You do not lose 
His personality in His infinity. He is your God* 
In these psalms there are strong expressions of 
attachment to God. You feel that your love is not 
for an unknown God, but for the God who has 
revealed His love to you. You realise your own 
personality. You are separated from all beings in 
the universe. It is not that God loves them, but 
you. He thinks of you. He has set His heart on 
you. You have found grace in His sight, and He 
knows you by name." A man may say, — God loves, 
and loves me. I am the object of Divine love. 
" His lovingkindness is better than life." 

Love makes preparation for its object. The child 
is bom into arms waiting to receive it. There is a 
dwelling-place — a home for it in the mother's heart — 
a sanctuary in which it may dwell long as that heart 
shall beat. Love created this world for us — reared this 
wondrous building — painted its rich pictures — filled 
it with all kinds of beauty — stored it with all that 
could minister to our comfort. More than this — love 
prepared a Sacrifice for us; "the Lamb was slain from 
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before the foundation of the world." Love made a 
provision for the forgiveness of our sins. Love had 
a Gospel ready for us* Love anticipates our deep 
miseries and needs. Love never hesitates to make 
sacrifices for ita objects. A man would give every- 
thing — life itself — for his best beloved. "God so 
loved . . • that he gave his only begotten Son.** 
" Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins." Love is unchangeable and unchanging. 
I go into men's homes, and am deeply affected by 
the tenderness, forbearance, longsuffering, of love — 
by love that never wearies — that receives, embraces 
the sinner. Man's love is but the shadow of the 
Infinite. 

Why is lovingkindness better than life ? 

Because it meets alt the needs of life. Man has a 
physical nature, and its needs are met in the outward 
world, or it could not live. He has eyes, on which 
the light is ever painting pictures; ears, through 
which sound comes to the soul; senses, singularly 
delicate and susceptible, requiring gratification. Light 
is for the eye — music for the ear — a thousand influ- 
ences minister to the senses. Man has a higher 
nature ; he has mind, he has capacity for thought ; 
he has an emotional nature, a heart with boundless 
wealth. What is mind without culture, education, 
converse, literature? What is the heart without 
friends, relatives, love ? Without lovingkindness how 
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little is known of life I God can come to man ; He 
can dwell in man ; He can reveal His love to man. 
The mind has life only in receiving truth. The heart 
has life only in love. You have life only in God, 
"His lovingkindness is better than life." There is no 
life without His love. God is necessary to man, — 
the Divine and human elements are fitted to each 
other. Man finds his completeness in God. 

The lovingkindness of God is better than life. 
This estimate is not exaggerated. It sanctifies life — 
separates it from ever3d:hing that is "common or 
unclean" — beautifies it — lifts it up, and redeems it 
from degradation. It tests life that it may strengthen 
it, for God's love is not weakness ; its kindness is 
displayed in needful discipline. "Thou shalt also 
consider in thine heart, that as a man chasteneth his 
son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee." 

There is a sense in which the lovingkindness of 
God is so much better than life, that it even recon- 
ciles us to the loss of life. We are delivered from 
the fear of death. " To die is gain." So shall we, 
divesting ourselves of the mortal, become immortal. 
The perishable and outward may die, but the spiritual 
goes to be for ever with God. " Therefore we are 
always confident, knowing that whilst we are at 
home in the body we are absent from the Lord." 
Love is to go to dwell with love — to commune with 
it for ever. 

If you realise God's love to you, and form so high 
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an estimate of it, surely you will do well to say with 
David, " Therefore my lips shall praise thee." . The 
highest utterances of life are musical. The soul, 
filled with the consciousness of the love of God, ex- 
presses its deep joy in its songs of praise. You may 
well praise God — ^you will find it a relief to you — it 
will be the fitting language of life. You may say, 
" Every day will I bless thee, and I will praise thy 
name for ever and ever." You may praise God in 
the worship of life — you may constantly lift up your 
heart, and as from an altar let praise like incense 
ascend to heaven. You may praise God in the sanc- 
tuary. Let God be praised in the Church in psalms 
and hymns, with the music of stringed instruments, 
and sweeter music of voices. " Unto him be glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen." I have stood in those won- 
derful sanctuaries, built in olden times for the worship 
of God, and have heard at the end of every prayer. 
Amen, in tones of richest melody floating through the 
building, as if pillar and arch re-echoed the sound. 
Amen : let men in all ages say so. Amen : thus I 
breathe out my heart ; thus I make the praise of the 
Church my own. Amen : so let it be. And let all 
the saints say. Amen. 



TRUMPET VOICES TALKING WITH US- 



** After this I looked, and, behold, a door was opened in heaven : 
and the first voice which I heard was as it were of a trumpet talk- 
ing with tne; which said. Come up hither ^ and I will show thee 
things which must be hereafter. And immediately I was in the 
Spirit :*^^iB.v. iv. i, 2. 

The isle of Patmos was, so to speak, the stage on 
which the great providential dispensations of God 
were rehearsed. The solemn acts that were to 
fill up the history of ages, were presented in figure to 
the Apostle John, as the representative of the Church. 
In the Apocalypse the history of the world is written 
in symbolical characters, in chapters dimly revealing 
to us " things which shall be hereafter." Our 
especial business, however, is to show that revela- 
tions are still made to us, these are present and 
personal, there are voices still talking with us, they 
are often trumpet -toned, and the result is, that we 
find ourselves in the Spirit, as if we had been lifted 
above the flesh. 

I. Revelations are made to u$ of great and solemn 
realities. 

What a world this would be if there were no 
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voices from heaven^ no Divine utterances, no spiritual 
revelations, if no door were opened in heaven, if there 
were no communication between heaven and earth, if 
there were no Gospel to meet our needs and our 
questionings. We should be left in our darkness, 
our perplexity, and our sin. That darkness would 
become deeper, that perplexity more fearful, and 
from that sin there would be no escape. We are 
naturally anxious to know if God thinks about us, 
and if so, what is the character of His thoughts ; 
are they gracious and loving, have they led Him to 
interfere and interpose ? We want to know if there 
are Divine purposes that include our fallen race, 
and if so, have they to do with our restoration, and 
will they be to the praise of the glory of God's 
grace ? We are told that God does think about us. 
The thoughts that filled His mind in the depths of 
the everlasting are revealed to us. We read of " His 
purpose and g^ace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began." We are led to the 
Cross that that wondrous fact may reveal and 
illustrate His purpose. We have a Gospel not of 
figures but of facts, — a Gospel symbolised by the 
priest blowing the trumpet over the sacrifice,— by 
the blast of the trumpet through the length and 
breadth of the land, ushering in theyear of Jubilee, — 
by the great trumpet which was blown, that men in 
exile and ready to perish, might return to their own 
land. Our Gospel is like the voice of a trumpet 
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talking with us, and sajdng, " This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners." 

We have not only revelations that relate to the 
present, but revelations that have to do with the 
future. " Life and immortality are brought to light 
by the gospel." A door is opened in heaven. We 
have not only words, but pictures to enable us to 
understand revelations of unseen realities. We have 
the Eden of God, with the unsinning man walking 
amidst the glorious trees of an unfallen world and 
holding communion with his Creator. That paradise 
lost by the fall, but restored by Christ, comes back 
to us in the closing chapters of this book, with the 
tree of life and the river of the water of life. We 
have the promised land, the glory of all lands, with 
its beauty and fertility, where every breath was 
fragrance and every sound was music. We have 
Jerusalem, "the perfection of beauty," "the joy of 
the whole earth," the temple city, " like some mid- 
air abode of Deity, echoing with His praises, and 
filled with His worshippers." John tells us he saw 
the new Jerusalem, the holy city, but words must be 
getns to flash the glory, the radiance, the beauty of 
that city. Assuming that heaven is a reality, 
believing that there is " a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God," are the 
gates open for the dwellers on earth to enter in ? 
God " has devised means that His banished be not 
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expelled." There is " a ladder set up on the earth 
and the top of it reaches to heaven." We know 
"where Christ has gone and we know the way." 
He has " opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers." The everlasting gates are lifted up. 
There is a door opened in heaven. Signals of 
welcome are hung out. Voices come to us saying, — 
*' Come up hither." 

II. The revelations made to us are present and personal. 

We hear a voice talking with us. **God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners, spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son." The voice of 
Christ is reproduced in every believing and loving 
'heart. It comes floating over the interval of the 
.past. He speaks to us, He invites us to sit at His 
feet and hear His words. His words do not die, 
they are still spirit and life. There is a voice still 
talking with us. Revelation is not a dry piece of 
antiquity, but a living oracle to which we come, and 
in answer to our questionings, responses are still 
given. Revelation is not a dead letter, but a living 
voice that talks with us. Revelation is not a dead, 
imprisoned truth, but a living fountain, the streams 
are as bright and pure as they were yesterday. 
Such is the everlasting freshness of revelation, that 
voices from the past are always speaking to us, and 
the leaves of the volume seem as if they were written 
for us, and dropt one by one from the heavens. 
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'* Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope." 
The things that happened unto the Israelites, 
" happened unto them for ensamples and are written 
for our admonition." Historians wrote their histories 
for us. Seers recorded their predictions for us. 
Poets sang their songs for us. Evangelists compiled 
their gospels for us. Apostles indited their epistles 
for us. Lawgivers and prophets speak to us, " their 
voices are heard every Sabbath day." Isaiah comes 
to us with the touch of the seraph still fresh on his 
lips. Jeremiah's words still tremble with deep feel- 
ing. Ezekiel speaks to us out of the cloud. David 
sings to us those words of the heart he had set to 
music. John tells us of the things the Apostles had 
heard, and seen, that we also might have fellowship 
with them. Peter stirs up our minds by way of 
remembrance. . We sit at Paul's feet to read his 
letters, " whereby when we read, we may understand 
his knowledge in the mystery of Christ." The 
Gospel is for us — if the world has been constructed 
to be a whispering gallery round which its voices 
may circulate and run, we have been placed by 
Providence in a position where we catch every sound. 
The promises are for us — those that fell on the ear 
and the heart of men in past times still speak to us 
in their blessed voices; they often talk with us. 
When we come to the Book, voices are heard by us, 
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and sometimes through the opening heavens we see 
visions of God. When we come to the sanctuary 
we come " to hear what God the Lord has to say 
unto us." We keep silence and " we hear the voice 
of One that speaks." We are in the Spirit on the 
Lord's day, and we hear a great voice as of a 
trumpet. If we turn to " see the voice " that speaks 
to us we shall see "one like unto the Son of 
Man." 

II L The revelations to which we listen are often 
trumpet^toned. 

" A voice as of a trumpet " talks with us. Those 
words have been trumpet-toned that have uttered 
great truths in this world ; truths that yet live in it, 
speak in it, rule in it. Truths that walk through ;the 
world in royalty, demanding to be heard and obeyed. 
Those voices have been trumpet-toned that have 
uttered the watch-words of liberty, that have raised 
the war-cry round which men have rallied, and which 
have stirred their souls like the blast of a trumpet. 
The great events that are transpiring are the utter- 
ances of public opinion ; voices that will be heard. 
The voices that come to us in "revelation" are 
trumpet-toned, such is their earnestness, such their 
importance. In this world of conflict, sorrow, and 
death we need to hear trumpet voices to rouse us 
from our lethargy, to fill us with new courage, to 
lead us to fight " the good fight of faith and to lay 
hold on eternal life." 
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In our personal history there have been dispensa- 
tions of Providence, that have been as the voice of 
a trumpet talking with us. How clear and distinct the 
voice that came to us in the season of sickness, when 
we were shut out from the activities of life ; we were 
all alone, and we were so still and silent, that we 
could hear a voice talking to us. How solemn the 
voices we listened to when death entered our homes, 
when we pressed the last kiss on the cold lips of our 
best beloved, when we heard the earth falling on the 
Qoffin we had placed in the grave. Voices as of a 
trumpet have talked with us in the hour of tempta- 
tion, bidding us ''take to ourselves the whole armour 
of God that we might stand in the evil day." Voices 
as of a trumpet have talked with us in our times of 
sadness and deep sorrow, and told us ''that our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." 
You have all heard voices, but you have lost their 
impressions in the bustle and business of life. 

There is a sense in which we find it true, that the 
first voice we hear, is as of a trumpet talking with us. 
We hear " the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words." We hear the awful words of the Divine 
law in the depths of our souls, and are convinced 
.of our sinfulness and become conscious of our un- 
righteousness. It is not till we have seen the 
sacrifice for sin, that we obtain the blessedness of 
pardon. The words that come to us in the Gospel 

M 
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are like drops of Divine balsam that heal our 
wounded spirits and make us whole. 

IV. These revelations conduce to our spirituality. 

** Immediately I was in the Spirit." A man must 
be in the Spirit to see the glory that streams through 
the opened door in heaven, to see the throne and 
Him that sits on it, to see the sign of the covenant 
of peace, " the rainbow round about the throne, in 
sight like unto an emerald." We must have 
spiritual discernment to see spiritual things. If the 
windows of our hearts are opened towards Jerusalem, 
we shall sometimes see the light ^and glory of that 
golden city. '* We have received not the spirit of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God ; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God." We see all that the Spirit qualifies us to see. 
" The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned." He that is spiritual has his eyes opened, 
and he can see spiritual things. Of what use is it 
for a door to be opened in heaven, unless we are in 
the Spirit ? 

The design of the sanctuary, of the Sabbath, of 
ordinances and sacraments, is our spirituality. The 
Word gives us Divine thoughts and feelings, it 
speaks to us as a voice from heaven ; it says to us, 
''Come up hither;" it lifts us into a higher and 
spiritual region. "The Spirit also helpeth our 
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infirmities." The Spirit helps us by lifting us up ; 
we are borne up, as on the wings of some mighty 
bird, into the light and blessedness of the spiritual 
world. The Lord's-day is, of all days, one on which 
spiritual men mind spiritual things, and are fitted for 
spiritual manifestations. Our lives are thus elevated, 
that they may become more intensely spiritual. We 
mind the things of the Spirit. We respond to all spiri- 
tual visions and voices, " immediately we are in 
the Spirit." 

Our Sabbaths have their own voices: they say to us 
— "Come up hither"into our calmness, andquietness, 
and repose; come up and rest from your labours, that 
you may have an earnest of the promised rest. 
Our hours of communion have their own voices: they 
say to us — " Come up hither," that you may commune 
with light, and life, and love; that your fellowship 
may be with the Father and with His Son, Jesus 
Christ. There will come a day when a voice will 
say to us, — "Come up hither, and I will show thee 
things which shall be hereafter;" and then, putting 
oflf the garments of the flesh, immediately we shall 
be in the Spirit, and pass through the open door into 
heaven itself. 

What voices you have heard in the sanctuary, 
" as though God did beseech you by us." Therefore 
you ought to give the more earnest heed to the things 
which you have heard. We have prayed you in 
Christ's stead to be reconciled to God, " See that 
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ye refuse not him that speaketh« For if they 
escaped not who refused him that spake on earthy 
much more shall not we escape, if we turn away 
from him that speaketh from heaven." Come to 
the Christ whose voice is heard saying — "Whoso- 
ever Cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast him 
out ; " and as you sit at His feet, you will wonder 
evermore at the precious words that proceed from 
His lips. 



SPIRITUAL INTROSPECTION. 



** And they were full of eyes within^ — Rev. iv. 28. 

A DOOR is opened for us in heaven. We are permitted 
to look in. We see a throne, and One that sits on it. 
We see a rainbow round about that throne, and He 
that sits on it is like a jasper and a sardine stone, — 
such is the brightness of His glory and the splendour 
of His majesty. We behold a sea of glass before the 
throne, — a crystal pavement ; it is lit up with the 
glory of the Divine presence, and is like " a sea of 
glass mingled with fire." We see those exalted per- 
sonages who stand in the presence of God ; who are 
endowed with the highest created perfections ; repre- 
sented by every possible variety of symbol and meta- 
phor. We are taught by pictures. We have symbols 
for words. 

I. A few thoughts respecting these awful intelligences 
of whom we read in the text. 

Every manifestation of the glory of God has usually 
been accompanied with the presence of these living 
creatures. In the column of fire at the gate of Eden 
were seen the mystic forms and evolutions of these 
wondrous beings. In after times, God was addressed 
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as dwelling between the cherubim. In the holiest of 
all, there was the ark of the covenant, and the cheru- 
bim of glory overshadowing the mercy seat. The 
symbol of the Divine presence seems associated with 
them. The prophet Isaiah tells us, " In the year that 
king Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the 
temple. Above it stood the seraphims: each one 
had six wings ; with twain he covered his face, with 
twain he covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. 
And one cried unto another, and said. Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts : the whole earth is full of 
his glory. And the posts of the door moved at the 
voice of him that cried, and the house was filled with 
smoke." The voice that cried must have been loud 
as mighty thunderings, and as the voice of many 
waters, to have caused the pillars of that temple to 
tremble. Ezekiel saw the symbol of God's presence. 
"A great cloud and a fire infolding itself," and out 
of the fire came these mystic beings with their four 
faces and their four wings. John, in the Isle of 
Patmos, saw them in heaven, with their fourfold 
appearance, — ^the ministering attendants of the great 
God. 

, It is to be remembered that the Oriental court was 
framed on the principle that it was the pattern of the 
Divine. The monarch was the visible representative 
of God. His laws, like those of God's, were immu- 
table. No one without permission could see his face 
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and live ; and the highest princes of the realm stood 
in his presence. In the court of our Sovereign the 
most exalted personages — ^the highest in title, rank, 
and wealth — minister to royalty. Their very greatness 
is necessary to qualify them for service — and thus 
they manifest the glory of the monarch. Those 
created beings who stand before God in an official 
character, are represented as possessing all possible 
perfections. They are the highest order of created 
intelligences ; they are the ministers of the great 
King — and yet between them and God how great, 
how inconceivable the distance ! The impropriety 
of terming these living creatures " beasts " has been 
admitted by every writer, — ^the term is utterly at 
variance with their character and perfections. They 
are evidently official personages. All their acts are 
official. The thunder of " Holy, holy, holy," is the 
official proclamation in heaven, fitted to rouse and 
maintain the deepest reverence in all who hear it. 
In the same official character they are represented as 
beginning the high anthems of heaven, and giving 
glory and honour and thanksgiving to Him that sits 
on the throne. At other times they conclude with a 
loud and solemn "Amen." Each of them, in his turn, 
announces the scenes which were to take place at the 
opening of the seals. What a view we get of the 
grandeur of the universe — of the inhabitants of the 
spirit-world — and what an idea we get of God's 
majesty ! In this world the race of men have one 
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common origin, and hence, whatever the diversities 
that prevail, these are necessarily limited and nar- 
rowed by this fact. It is not so in the spiritual worid, — 
there are thrones, dominions, principalities, and 
powers, — different orders and ranks. There seems 
no relation between them. There is an ascending 
scale in creation, — and there may be as much differ- 
ence between a seraph and an angel, as between an 
angel and a man. They are all His servants. *^ Bless 
ye the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength, that 
do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of 
his word. Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts ; ye 
ministers of his that do his pleasure.'' 

That these living creatures possess the highest 
capacities, may be presumed from their dignified 
station. Their penetrating and comprehensive know- 
ledge is intimated by their being " full of eyes, before 
and behind." They see the past as well as the 
present ; they can look all ways and see all things. 
They have, in its perfection, the faculty of introspec- 
tion, for they have "eyes within." This singular 
statement, is but the symbol of their knowledge of 
themselves, as well as of outward things. In the 
vision of Ezekiel, the^ wheel that he saw set up upon 
the earth was "full of eyes," denoting that every 
revolution was directed by infinite wisdom, — ^there 
was an eye that saw something in everything. 

II. We now propose to offer a few suggestions relative 
to the faculty of introspection. 
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From the earliest time, an eye has been the s)mibol 
of God — as if God were all eye — so wonderful and 
extensive His knowledge! "O the depths of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God I 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out. For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord ? or who hath been his counsellor ? " God 
is so wonderful a Being, that He only takes counsel 
with Himself. He says, "I know my thoughts." 
He has His plans and purposes — they include all 
things — all minds — ^all events; they take in the 
cycles of eternity, so that every event that is in 
course of fulfilment, every purpose that is consum- 
mated, were all involved in the vast and sublime 
counsel of God. Hence there is no change in God ; 
hence the unity and harmony of His government. 
" He is in one mind." For " known unto God are all 
his works from the beginning of the world." God 
knows Himself, and He knows us. Wonderful 
Being ! His eye is always on us. We can never hide 
ourselves from its glance. He reads our thoughts. 
" The darkness hideth not from him." The highest 
created beings have the faculty of introspection; they 
have " eyes within ; " they see the processes of their 
own minds, the pulsations of their own hearts ; they 
see themselves ; they understand themselves. 

Man is related to the outward and to the spiritual 
world — ^to the things that are seen and to the things 
that are unseen — ^to the things that are temporal and 
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to the things that are eternal. He has an outward 
and an inward life, — the sense of sight and the faculty 
of introspection. The eyes are the windows of the 
body. The soul sits and looks through these windows, 
and watches all passing events, and is filled with the 
beauty and glory of nature's scenes and pictures. 
Without sight what would the universe, with its 
suns and its stars, be to man ? He could not '' con- 
sider the heavens." Without sight he could not read 
the volume of nature, and turn over the leaves of that 
wondrous book. Without " eyes within " he cannot 
see the inner life and inner world of his own wonder- 
ful being. 

Man's life for the most part seems an outward one, 
— the forms and relations of life that come under his 
notice are outward. We see life in its relation to 
political economy, jurisprudence, social science, lite- 
rature, business; these are the relations that are 
most obvious. What are the interests of life? — 
things that are seen. What the great object of 
life ? — things that are seen. What the great end of 
life ? — things that are seen. You would think man 
had no spiritual nature — no eyes within ; for he does 
not look at "things that are not seen." Man is 
"fearfully and wonderfully made;" he has the faculty 
of introspection, but through disuse it becomes 
dimmed, or paralysed, and dead. "TA^ light that 
is in him is darkness, and how great is that darkness" 
We read of " blind men that have eyes :" they have 
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blinded their eyes. Christ comes that men may see : 
" He opens blind eyes." He counsels us to anoint 
our eyes with eyesalve that we may see. God "opens 
the eyes of our understanding." He "shines into 
our hearts." The regenerated man is the spiritual 
man, with the full use of spiritual powers, with the 
faculty of spiritual discernment. But more particu- 
larly — 

I. Man does not recognise his own spiritual nature* 
He does not know how awful and mysterious that 
nature is. His outward life overshadows his inner 
life. His body is the prison-house of his soul. He 
gives all time, all attention, all solicitude to the body* 
He does not seem to believe that he has a soul. He 
acts as if he did not believe in any other than the 
outward life. The spiritual man has " eyes within." 
He communes with his own heart ; he listens to the 
utterances of his spirit; he is familiar with the 
sorrows and joys of his soul. He often speaks to 
his soul. He says, " My soul wait thou only upon 
God." He says, " Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted within me ? hope 
thou in God, for I shall yet praise him for the help 
of his countenance." He realises the life that is 
within. 

If men could see within, they might see the ruins 
of a temple in which the infinite God should have 
dwelt ; — some broken column, some fragment of an 
arch, some stones with carved work and tracery, but 
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all covered with the dust and rubbish of worldly 
things. They might see a deserted shrine, — the 
holiest of ally with its rent veil, and no ark of the 
covenant. They might see the broken tables of the 
Divine law, with the ineffaceable traces of the original 
handwriting. They might hear the echoes of the 
voice of words, and feel that they were still haunted 
by the presence of the Divinity. If we looked within, 
we should see that our outward lives did not always 
come up to our own consciousness of right, that our 
consciences bare witness, and that our thoughts 
accused us. We may well pray, each for himself, — 
Open thou my eyes that I may see myself. 

2. M(m does not study the phenomena of his own mind. 
He thinks, but he thinks about his calling, about his 
trade ; his thoughts are like his tools, his implements. 
He does not employ the powers of his mind on spiri- 
tual realities, or make his thoughts the chariot in 
which he can ascend to God. If we had eyes within, 
we should see that there is nothing more wonderful 
than thought. We should mark its birth — its coming 
into the world. We should see that we may strangle 
it on the threshold of life, or nourish and mature 
it ; that we determine its character ; that we clothe 
it in light or darkness ; that we make it an angel to 
minister to us, or a demon to tempt us. We should 
see that we create our own world — our own realm 
and kingdom : that the world is what we make it ; 
that thought creates, fashions, and governs; that 
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the outward takes the form and shape of the spuit 
that dwells within. We should see ^* that as a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he;" that if he thinks 
worldly thoughts, he is worldly; that if he thinks 
sensual thoughts, he is sensual; that if he thinks 
spiritual thoughts, he is spiritual ; that thoughts are 
of moment and of the utmost importance. 

3. Men do not know their own hearts. There are 
dark and unknown paths which ** the vulture's eye 
hath not seen." There are chambers of imagery into 
which no eye but God's has ever looked. There are 
chapters that are yet unread in the book of the heart. 
** The heart is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked ; who can know it ? " There is only 
one Being who knows it. We do not know our- 
selves, or try to acquire this knowledge. We are 
willing to be ignorant ; and yet " out of the heart 
are the issues of life." If our eyes were openedi 
we should cry out, '^Create in me a clean heart, 
O God." 

4. Men do not form a correct estimate of their own 
capabilities. ** Man," says Pascal, ** is the scorn and 
the glory of the universe." His very greatness may be 
inferred from his misery. If you knew your capaci- 
ties, would you be content to live such lives — to be 
satisfied with such enjoyments — to be of the earth, 
earthy ? You have a nature that can only find its 
completeness in God, and therefore you can only 
find your satisfaction in Him* You have capabilitia<» 
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that you do not conceive of, for joy or for misery. 
You can become a partaker of a Divine nature, or 
you can sink into the most fearful degradation and 
infamy* 

There are some lessons which we would press upon your 
attention. If you had eyes within, you would see your 
sinfulness, and you would never forget the sight. 
You would not be like the man who beholds his face 
in a glass, ''and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was." That 
sight would live in your memory; you would say, 
" My sin is ever before me." You would see how 
much you need a Saviour. If you had eyes within, 
you would see that you were out of health ; that the 
pulsations of the heart were not true ; that the out- 
ward life was not the correct index of the inner ; that 
you have imposed on yourself by the semblance and 
appearance of health, but that you needed a phy- 
sician, for the whole heart is sick, and '' there is no 
health in you." If you had eyes within, you would 
see that you could not save yourselves — ^that help 
must come from without, — that to be saved you must 
fall in with the wondrous method by which God saves 
sinners, and receive through faith in Jesus the salva- 
tion of your souls. If you had eyes within, you would 
see so much of your own frailties and infirmities that 
you would seek to correct, by God's grace, your faults, 
and adjust your practice in conformity to His will. 
We should learn, too, to make more allowance for 
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others, and exercise more largely that "charity 
which covereth a multitude of sins." If we knew 
ourselves, there would be more of unity in life — more 
of rhjrthm and music. We should avoid ever3^hing 
that has a tendency to interfere with its harmony — 
with its full activities. Life would have its great 
suid definite purpose, and there would be the constant 
endeavour to realise it. Life would not be so change- 
ful, so vacillating, like the ocean weed drifted by 
every current, but like the vessel answering to the 
helm, and holding on her way with all press of sail to 
the destined port. Seek then to know yourselves, 
that you may learn to value the Gospel which reveals 
to you God's great salvation. 



MAKING AN IDOL. 



^ And they made a calf in those days^ — ^ACTS vii. 41. 

And who would ever have supposed it ! when we 
remember that God had shown His signs and wonders 
in Egypt^ and had poured contempt on idols and 
idolaters. When we remember that He had brought 
the people out of their house of bondage with a high 
hand and an outstretched arm ; that He had divided 
the waters of the Red Sea before them, to get to 
Himself a glorious name. When we remember that 
their deliverance was a miracle, and that their sus- 
tentation in that great and terrible wilderness was 
no less miraculous, for the bread came to them every 
day from heaven, and they drank of the water that 
followed them from the smitten rock. When we 
remember that they had the symbol of the Divine 
presence : the pillar of cloud by day, and if they 
looked up at night, there was the fire flaming towards 
heaven — and yet, they made a calf in those days. 

L The peculiarities of this sin. 

Men abuse everj^hing ; they abuse the holiest and 
divinest things. Idolatry is the corruption of re- 
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Hgion. It is the substitution of the seen for the 
unseen ; of the material for the spiritual ; of the lie 
for the truth. Idolatry had irresistible attractions 
for the multitude, — it appealed to their senses — it 
offered them certitude and reality in their religion — 
it was a system of solemn and splendid licentious- 
ness. The Hebrews had become tainted with idolatry 
in Egypt ; they manifested a proneness to it, not only 
on this, but on subsequent occasions. This golden 
calf was an Egyptian idol; the Apis of the mythology 
of Egypt. There was this peculiarity about the 
idol, — it was a representative god, it was not wor- 
shipped on its own account, but as a symbol of the 
chief and supreme divinity. This is an important 
fact, — since it throws light on the conduct of the 
Israelites. Moses was the mediator of that economy, 
he stood between God and the people. Miracles 
were wrought through him. Divine interpositions 
had been by him. The law was given by Moses. 
He was evidently regarded as a representative man ; 
as the symbol <rf God, as the pledge and pawn of 
the Divine presence and favour. He had gone up to 
commune with God ; but forty days and nights had 
passed away. The people were becoming uneasy 
and unbelieving. They were as dependent on Moses 
as children on a father; they felt that they were 
alone in the wilderness, with no guide, no law-giver, 
and they went to Aaron, and said unto him, " Up, 
make us gods which shall go before us ; for as for 

N 
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this Moses, the man that brought us up out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him." 
They wanted some symbol of God; they would not 
have wanted this, if they had had Moses; but having 
lost him, they made a calf, and said — " These be thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt." They were guilty of a great sin, but 
they did not renounce God, — they did not become utter 
apostates, — they introduced the unhallowed ideas 
and practices of Egyptian idolatry into the worship 
of Jehovah. They professed to worship through the 
s3anbol they had made. They proclaimed a feast 
unto the Lord — not to the idol, but to Jehovah. 

There was, on the part of the Israelites, a strong 
tendency to make an image of God. Moses had 
told them, that, though they had heard the voice of 
God speaking to them out of the fire, they had 
seen no shape, no similitude; but we read, "They 
changed their glory" — ^that is, the invisible God — 
^'into the similitude of an ox that eateth grass." 
The result of their conduct was most debasing — 
" They sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play." They practised their lascivious rites at the 
very base of Sinai. The idolater will be like his 
god, he can never rise beyond his standard of perfec- 
tion, and when men become worshippers of an animal, 
they become animal themselves. 

Idolatry is the substitution of the human for the 
Divine — the symbol for the reality ; this is its essence. 
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There may be no image, and yet idolatry. In after 
times men trusted in the temple, and not in God, 
" They trusted in lying words, sa3dng, the temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of 
the Lord are these." They put the temple in the 
place of God, to them it was the pledge of His 
presence, and the proof of His relation to them. 
They trusted in a lie. Men now may trust in 
churches ; in the forms of religion, and not in God, 
or the Gospel. There may be no image, and yet 
there may be idolatry. Men may believe in the 
mystery and efficacy of sacramental rites, and put 
baptism in the place of regeneration, and the Lord's 
Supper in the place of salvation by Christ, and thus 
overlook all the great verities and realities of a spiri- 
tual religon. 

IL The palliatives of sin* 

" And Moses said unto Aaron, What did this people 
unto thee, that thou hast brought so great a sin upon 
them ? And Aaron said, Let not the anger of my 
lord wax hot: thou knowest the people, that they 
are set on mischief. For they said unto me, Make us 
gods which shall go before us: for as for this Moses, 
the man that brought us up out of the land of Egypt, 
we wot not what is become of him. And I said unto 
them, Whosoever hath any gold, let them break it 
off. So they gave it me : then I cast it into the fire, 
and there came out this calf." Aaron professed 
simply to have cast the gold into the fire, and the 
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unexpected result was this calf. Men have always 
excuses or subterfuges. They charge their sins on 
the devil, or hereditary taint, or constitutional pecu- 
liarity, or the force of circumstances. We admit 
the presence and agency of the devil, the corruption 
of humanity, and the power of outward things, — 
but you are not obliged to submit to any of these 
agencies, powers, and influences ; you can defy them 
all in God's name and strength. There had been 
preparation and design, and great care in fashioning 
a mould for the idol. There had been artistic skill, 
the use of the graving tool, and then the pour- 
ing in of the molten gold into the shape ; and no 
wonder " there came out this calf." So it is, by a 
long, painful process, we form habits; but these deter- 
mine character. Your character has been fashioned, 
and graven by a sharp instrument, and all your 
feelings, thoughts, and deeds, like fused metal, are 
poured into this mould, and come out bearing its 
form. "Unto the pure all things are pure: but 
unto them that are defiled and unbelieving is nothing 
pure ; but even their mind and conscience is defiled." 
Many a worldly man has said, — I never thought I 
should be what I am. Once I felt the powers of the 
world to come, and was the subject of religious im- 
pressions, but I have looked so long on the seen, 
that I have no faculty for discerning the unseen ; I 
have looked so intently on the temporal, that I have 
have lost all consciousness of the eternal; I am 
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a cold, unimpressible, worldly man. A man who 
is dishonourable, says, — I little thought I should ever 
be what I am, I tampered with the fine edge of con- 
science till it became blunt. The sacrifices the 
Israelites made when they gave their gold to Aaron 
to make the calf, are not to be compared with those 
I have made. I gave up all — reputation, character — 
cast all that was most precious into the fire — and 
there came out this lie ; though in the form of gold. 
A man who is sensual, says, — I merely gratified my 
instincts, my tastes ; but my appetites have become 
my passions, I have been their slave, and have 
grovelled in the dust before them — I have become 
animal, and live an animal life. There may be un- 
expected results. 

III. The partnership in sin. 

*' And the Lord plagued the people, because they 
made the calf, which Aaron made." And they made 
a calf in those days. It was Aaron's making, but 
their instigation. They made the calf that Aaron 
made. There may be partnerships in sin. When 
legislators, to gratify the people, or overborne by 
popular clamour, enact laws, or frame statutes, that 
are opposed to the revealed will of God, — when a 
teacher of truth comes down from his high position, 
and panders to the tastes and prejudices of his 
hearers, — ^when fathers and mothers listen to the 
caprice and self-will of their children, — in all these 
instances, there is partnership. It is a fearful thing 
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this partnership in sin. You may have fashioned-^ 
moulded some character, some life: the man is what 
you have made him. Other men's sins may be yours. 
You originated them — helped them to the birth. 
When they were bom into the world, they have 
lived, grown, developed themselves into fearful 
forms, without you. They are yours. You are 
partakers of other men^s sins. 

IV. The reproduciiveness of sin. 

Ages have rolled by. The people have entered 
the goodly land which the Lord promised to their 
fathers. There has been the reign of David, the 
golden age of Solomon. Once more the cry of the 
wilderness is heard, the echoes of which have slept 
for centuries, — " These be thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt." There 
had been the division of the kingdom, and it was a 
master-stroke of policy on the part of Jeroboam to 
prevent the ten tribes going up to Jerusalem to 
worship. He felt that unity of worship would lead 
to unity of feeling. The people, however, must have 
a religion, and so he falls back on the calf worship, 
and affects to restore the religion which Aaron had 
sanctioned. The people are taught that that wor- 
ship cannot be wrong which had been devised and 
framed by the high priest in the wilderness. And so 
the sin lives again, and is reproduced. Sin is like 
some fearful taint which has been latent for genera- 
tions, but suddenly manifests itself with new power. 
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There are some things to be noted by us, suggested 
by this subject. 

The last and most subtle form of idolatry will be 
creature worship. We are leaving far behind the 
forms and symbols of an old idolatry ; getting beyond 
the worship of the laws and powers of nature, but 
the creature worship lives, and comes between Christ- 
ianity and the world. There are, however, some 
practical lessons which you may be better able to 
learn than this, and with these, therefore, we will 
conclude. 

Men may make an idol of self. There is no form 
of idolatry more debasing and deadly. Men should 
live for God, for His glory. Life should be like a 
psalm or hymn, — should be worship. But man 
makes self his idol. His feelings, thoughts, words, 
labours, life, all are for himself. He lives for 
nothing nobler, higher, diviner, than himself. In- 
stead of being like Him, of whom it is said — " He 
pleased not himself," — he seeks only his own grati- 
fication. Instead of looking on the things of others, 
he looks only on his own, and lives without reference 
to the interests, happiness, and destiny of the race. 

Men may make an idol of their physical nature. 
They spend their time in adorning and beautifying 
their outward life. Perhaps, however, this charge 
should be partially retracted, for it is questionable 
if the votaries of fashion, in the present day, do study 
the beautiful. How much time do many of you 
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spend in dressing up life as if it were a god, in 
arranging the folds of its drapery, so that it may fall 
becomingly. This is the great crying evil of these 
times, pervading all classes, coming between them 
and the culture of their moral natures and the con- 
cerns of their spiritual lives. And there are others 
who say — ** What shall we eat, and what shall we 
drink," as well as "wherewithal shall we be clothed." 
All their attention is concentrated on the physical. 
I have read of vines in Italy that cling to some 
strong tree and clasp it for support, but they suppress 
all its manifestations of life by the growth of their 
own. So the very strength and wondrous energy of 
our spiritual natures may give intense power to phy- 
sical sins. There are sins that leave their traces on 
men. The form becomes sensuous ; and in the eye, 
the nostrils, and the mouth, the passer-by may read 
a record of the distinctive character of life. Some 
of you may live only for pleasure ; your cry, as you 
pace the round, which has long since lost much of its 
interest to you, is, "Who will show us any good? " 

Men, plain, sober men, may make an idol of wealth. 
Go into mercantile cities and towns, — into the ex- 
change, the shop, or the market-place, see the deep 
and absorbing interest men take in buying, and sell- 
ing, and getting gain. What is the idol men worship 
in this country ! Is it not a golden one ? Men 
will be rich, — ^they make business a speculation, and 
use counters for coins in trade. They will be rich, 
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and they allow no high moral considerations to 
stand in their way. To get money is with some the 
great end of life. "But they that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. For the love of money is the root of 
all evil ; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, and pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows. But thou, O man of God, flee 
these things, and follow after righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience, meekness. Fight the 
good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life." The 
besetting sin of some who profess to be the disciples 
of Christ is covetousness, and though they may call 
it economy, or prudence, yet, in the words of an in- 
spired writer, " Covetousness is idolatry,** 

Christ's words come to us with great power : — 
" Seek ye, first, the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all other things shall be added unto you." 
What is that kingdom? Does it not consist in 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ? How can you enter into it ? You must 
be bom again, or you cannot see the kingdom of 
God. There must be death that there may be life. 
It is only by the Cross of Christ that we become 
crucified to self, to sin, and to the world. The 
fashion of this world is passing away, — if you do the 
will of God, you shall abide for ever. " Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols. Amen." 
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^^AndManoak said unto his wife. We shall surely die^ because 
we have seen God. But his wife said unto him. If the Lord 
were pleased to kill us, he would not have received a burnt 
offering and a meat offering at our handSy neither would he 
have showed us all these things^ nor would as at this time have 
told us such things as these!* — ^Judges xiii. 22, 23. 

There was for a long period no king in Israel. 
There were times of national depression, of subjec- 
tion to surrounding nations. At intervals, Divine 
providence raised up some champion for the op- 
pressed tribes; and in their extreme need, deliverance 
was wrought for them. The book of Judges does not 
certainly contain the biography of perfect men. We 
are almost ashamed of our sympathy with the heroes 
of those days, — they seem to have been men who 
had not only the same passions as their race, but 
who, in some instances, were more remarkable for 
them than others. It is, however, necessary to re- 
member, that the outward vices of these men were 
the common vices of a rude and half civilised people. 
We have in this chapter some singular circumstances 
regarding the birth of one of these champions of 
Israel, and to these we direct your attention. 
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I. The unknown visitor. 

After the tribes had entered into the promised 
land — the land flowing with milk and honey — we 
should have looked for times of unexampled pros- 
perity and peace ; men sitting quietly under the 
shadow of their own vines, and enjoying all the luxu- 
ries of rural life. After the death of Joshua, a great 
change takes place, — there is social demoralisation, 
and at times there is no recognised authority. The 
people, as a punishment for their sins, pass from one 
despotism to another, — ^they are enslaved and op- 
pressed, and are as much slaves in Canaan as in 
Egypt. The times were now dark; there was no 
champion, no deliverer ; and in this crisis an angel 
comes to the wife of Manoah, and promises her a 
son, who shall be the saviour of the nation. She 
was just the woman to be visited by an angel — a 
bold, energetic, large-hearted, believing woman. It 
is not every woman an angel could visit. God's gifts 
are regulated in their extent by our capacity for 
receiving them. We should have diviner visitations 
if we were fitted for them, or could appreciate them. 
An angel came to the woman. The most remarkable 
men of ancient and modem times have had remark- 
able mothers. The mother gives her distinctive 
characteristics to her son, and largely moulds and 
fashions his life. This was just the mother for so 
illustrious a son — ^for a son whose birth was announced 
by an angel. 
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There is a spirit world, — a world as full of spirits 
as this world is full of men. There is a connection 
between that world and this. The wanderer saw in 
his dream a ladder between earth and heaven, and 
troops of angels ascending and descending on it ; and 
the vision has been the reality ever since. Angels 
are still '' ascending and descending on the Son of 
Man." It is true we do not see angel forms. We 
do not hear the sound of their wings as they pass by 
us, or listen to their voices, but they still come on 
ministrations of mercy. " Are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?" In former times angels trod 
this earth, — they walked up and down in it, — ^they 
entered into men's tents and dwellings, and partook 
of their hospitality. It was in reference to this that 
an apostle wrote, "Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares." They assumed the human form, — this is 
singular if you think of it — either, because it is the 
fittest, or because there is no higher or diviner form. 
There was, however, some peculiarity of expression 
in the countenance, for Manoah's wife says that the 
face of this unknown visitor was like an angel of God. 
There would probably be the freshness, the openness, 
the transparency and beauty of a child's face, and 
the combined majesty and glory of more than human 
intellect. If we could see an angel's face, there would 
be no lines of care, no traces of sorrow, no darkening 
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shadows, but a superhuman beauty, and a Divine 
serenity. 

Manoah's wife having told her husband what the 
stranger had said to her, he prays earnestly that the 
visit may be repeated. The angel comes the second 
time. In answer to the questionings relating to the 
duties and details of the child's training, directions 
are given ; but when Manoah asks the name of the 
visitor, the reply is, "Why askest thou thus after my 
name, seeing it is secret ? " We have answers to our 
questionings about the present life, its duties, its 
trials, its blessings ; but when our inquiries have to 
do with the essences, the realities, the mysteries of 
things, no answers are given us. We may obtain 
the blessing without being permitted to know the 
name of him who leaves us his benediction. It was 
so with Jacob : the unknown man who had entered 
his tent and wrestled with him until the breaking of 
the day, said to him, " What is thy name ? And he 
said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name shall be called 
no more Jacob, but Israel ; for as a prince hast thou 
power with God and with man, and hast prevailed. 
And Jacob asked him and said. Tell me I pray thee 
thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou 
dost ask after my name ? And he blessed him there." 
Children ask us questions which we cannot answer. 
We can only give them words which convey no very 
definite meaning ; but words sometimes satisfy them 
just as they satisfy us, and conceal our ignorance. 
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We put words for realities. We put the name of 
God in the place of God. We often lose God in His 
name. We are satisfied if we know the name. We 
put formulas and creeds in the place of the great 
Christian truths they represent. We lose truth in 
conventional terms and phrases. We satisfy our* 
selves with the names of justification and sanctifica- 
tioUy and, it may be, that we know nothing of these 
truths experimentally and practically. There are 
revelations of the Divine that cannot be made in 
words — revelations that must be made in deeds. The 
angel hides his name — ^it could not be given then — 
it could not be understood ; but he reveals himself. 
The food ofiiered him in hospitality becomes a sacri- 
fice. He does wondrously, and Manoah and his wife 
looked on. When the fire which consumes the sacri- 
fice ascends to heaven, he goes up in the flame. Then 
Manoah knew that he had looked upon God. We 
have had revelations in deeds. We have seen Him 
whose name is Wonderful. We have looked on and 
seen the fire of the Sacrifice, going up to heaven, 
and the Priest ascend in the flame, and enter into 
heaven itself. Our most wonderful revelations of 
God are by sacrifice. 

II. The fearfulinference. 

** And Manoah said unto his wife. We shall surely 
die, because we have seen God." *' No man hath 
seen God at any time," is the statement of an in- 
spired writer. In answer to the prayer of Moses, ** I 
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beseech thee show me thy glory," God replies, 
**Thou canst not see my face; for there shall no 
man see me and live." The brightness and glory of 
the unveiled face would be insupportable by humanity; 
it would scathe and destroy. We read of angels who 
always behold the face of our Father who is in heaven. 
They worship in the light, but they veil their faces. 
They feel it their highest and purest joy to approach 
the presence and contemplate the perfections of the 
Lord of all. There have been manifestations of God 
in this world, but they have been through the medium 
of Him "who was in the form of God;" and those 
manifestations have varied with times and circum- 
stances. He it was, who walked in the garden with 
the first man, and had personal communion with 
him. When man fell, he hid himself from the pres- 
ence of the LfOrd God amongst the trees of the 
garden ; and in answer to the question, " Where art 
thou?" he said, "I heard thy voice in the garden, 
and I was afraid, because I was naked; and hid 
myself." There was in the wilderness the symbol of 
the Divine presence ; and a manifestation was made 
by fire to Moses : " And the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto him in a flame of fire out of the midst of 
a bush: and he looked, and, behold, the bush burned 
with fire, and the bush was not consumed." MoseS 
turned aside to see this great sight, and God revealed 
Himself to him by the name of the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. "And 
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Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon 
God." The holiest of men have been filled with the 
painful consciousness of their imperfections when 
they have realised the immediate presence of God. 
The most perfect man, in God's estimation, when 
brought into close contact with Him, said, " I have 
heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, arid 
repent in dust and ashes." The greatest of prophets 
'^ saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, and his train filled the temple." He heard the 
loud cry of the seraphim, proclaiming the absolute 
holiness of the Lord of hosts; and he said, " Woe is 
me ! for I am undone ; because I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the King, the 
Lord of hosts." Jacob records it as a marvellous 
circumstance, that he had seen God face to face, and 
that his life was preserved. " And Manoah said to 
his wife. We shall surely die, because we have seen 
God." 

It was the commonly received opinion, that if men 
saw God they would die, and this tradition must have 
had its origin in the universal consciousness of men. 
We never get into the presence of the supernatural, 
but we are ready to say, *' Let not God speak with 
us, or we die." Whence comes this fear ? There is 
a time in your history when God reveals Himself to 
you, when He is more than a name, when He be- 
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comes a reality. You say, — He is about my bed and 
about my path ; He is the besetting God ; I feel His 
hand on me; I cannot hide myself; when I consider, 
I am afraid of Him, The very consciousness that 
you are haunted by the Omniscient is so awful, that 
you would fain find some shade or darkness to escape 
from a light which you cannot bear. Whence comes 
this universal dread of God ? Not from the inviola- 
bleness of nature's laws, from, the regular succession 
of the seasons, from the light and warmth of the sun, 
from the valleys girded by the glad woods and living 
with the yellow com. Not from the beauty and 
harmony of nature, not from the variety and costli- 
ness of His gifts. His gifts are like voices, that in 
soft and gentle tones are always breathing the love 
of our Father. Every leaf that quivers on the tree, 
eirery dew-drop that sparkles on the grass, every 
bree^ that animates the veins of earth, — all seem to 
tell of the beneficence of the Creator. He makes the 
outgoings of morning and evening to rejoice. He 
throws back the gates of night, and the morning 
comes forth with its music, and all life is filled with 
rejoicing. But if some of His ministrations come to 
us like angels of light, singing their sweet songs, 
others come like angels veiled in sadness, uttering 
words that fill us with fear. We listen to the 
anthem — ^the rich deep music of nature, but we can 
distinctly hear an undertone, a low sad wail. I hav« 
seen some of nature^s grandest, wildest scenes. I 
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have seen, too, some scenes of simple, quiet beauty, 
where no traces of the curse appeared to linger. I 
have been in the midst of scenery that seemed to 
belong to an unfallen world, and as I have passed 
along roads skirted by vineyards — suddenly, and 
most unexpectedly, in the midst of all this bright- 
ness, verdure, and beauty, I have seen the sign of 
fearful suffering, the symbol of strange, mysterious 
agony. I have seen a cross with the image of the 
dead Christ; the cross in the midst of nature's fairest 
scenes, telling of sin, of suffering, of death. So there 
is always with us, in the midst of life's engagements 
and joys, the shadow or the memory of some sin or 
sorrow. When God comes to a man, and separates 
him from other men, and takes him into the wilder- 
ness, and speaks to him there, the man feels, and 
confesses the sinfulness of his sin, and at first thinks 
he shall surely die. When God comes to us in His 
dispensations, when by a touch He causes our flesh 
to wither, when He removes friends, or strips us of 
property, we are filled with fear. It is only the sight 
of God in Christ " reconciling the world unto Him- 
self," the revelation of God in sacrifice, that can calm 
our minds and quiet our fears. 

in. The conclusive argument 

It is the woman's : with her finer perceptions and 
keener senses, she sees the truth as by intuition — 
she does not arrive at the conclusion by the processes 
of an argument, she is guided by her emotional 
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nature, and in its clear, true light she reads, " If the 
Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not have 
received a burnt offering and a meat offering at our 
hands, neither would he have showed us all these 
things, nor would as at this time have told us such 
things as these." There are some minds that possess 
the gift of seeing into the meaning of things, and 
instantly arriving at definite conclusions. They 
have, as it were, the faculty of divination, and can 
see into the hearts of others, and understand their 
reasonings and point out their mistakes. Those who 
are spiritual are truly receptive of impressions made 
by events, and instantly learn the lessons they teach. 
An unsophisticated conscience has more power to 
form a correct judgment- than the ordinary under- 
standing of men. We do not know how to construct 
an argument in reference to the Divine procedure ; 
we are not sufficiently impressed by the past to infer 
the future ; we need spiritual perceptions to see the 
real truth of spiritual things, and the intuitions of 
the heart may be left to help the judgment in its 
interpretations. 

We have not yet learnt how to read the Old Testa- 
ment so as to make it the hand-book of our daily life. 
We read it as the history of the past, but as having 
no relation to the present. We do not discern the 
great principles which underlie all the dealings of 
God with men, and fail in coming to right conclu- 
sions. We should learn from the study of the past, 
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that what God has done He will still do ; adapting 
His dealings to our circumstances. The writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews lets us into the true 
interpretation of the past, in the broad and compre- 
hensive construction he puts on the promises of God 
to particular individuals. He takes a promise which 
seems at first sight to belong to one man, and claims 
it as the property of men in all times, and thus he 
teaches us how to use revelation : — " Let your con- 
versation be without covetousness, and be content 
with such things as ye have ; for he hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee. So that we may 
boldly say, The Lord is my helper, I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me." There is not a pro- 
mise in the light of which we may not walk, and not 
a gracious assurance which we may not listen to as 
a Divine voice still speaking to us. We may in like 
manner learn to judge the character of the dispensa- 
tions of life, and God's merciful intentions concerning 
us. 

In the times in which our text refers, there appeared 
to be no proofs of a Divine purpose and no traces of 
a Divine plan, as if God had abandoned the nation 
and left it to its own resources. There was, how- 
ever, a Providence at work, and there was yet to be 
a saviour raised up to effect the deliverance of the 
people. We do not live in a God-foi^otten world. 
We are sometimes in darkness and mystery. We 
see no traces of God's presence. Our life seems 
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without a plan. All appears to be involved in inex- 
tricable confusion. In the time of our deepest need 
there is a revelation made to us, and we learn that 
we have not been forgotten or overlooked; we are 
able to say with the prophet, " Thou drewest near 
in the day that I called upon thee: thou saidst. Fear 
not. O Lord, thou hast pleaded the causes of my 
soul : thou hast redeemed my life." And if we have 
once seen God, and heard His voice, we may well 
infer that His intentions are merciful, and that there 
is all possible ground for encouragement. We are 
not left without Divine interpositions. God has 
always heard the cry of the oppressed. He has 
pitifully beheld the sorrows of men. He has risen 
out of His place, and made bare His arm in their 
behalf. He who had brought His people out of 
Egypt, will not permit their oppressors to hold them 
in slavery in the promised land. In after times, in 
His love and in His pity, He redeemed them, and 
saved them out of the hand of their enemies, by 
raising up men who fought their battles and led 
them on to victory. These were but the foreshadow- 
ings of a great salvation by One who was " mighty 
to save." The God of Israel visited and redeemed 
His people, and raised up for them " a horn of salva- 
tion in the house of his servant David." There is 
no salvation without sacrifice. He who saves, gives 
Himself. "The captain of our salvation is made 
perfect through suffering." There is a sacrifice, but 
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the Priest offers Himself, and ascends in the fire to 
heaven. If God has been at such pains to save us, 
if He sent His Son to be our Saviour, then surely we 
shall not be left to perish. If there is a sacrifice for 
sin, then, sinners as we are, we may be saved through 
faith in Him " whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation." 

We are not left without Divine manifestations. 
We believe that there was a time when God did 
come to earth, not only with all the attendant cir- 
cumstances of majesty, but, in some instances, in 
human form, as if to prepare the way for the "mani- 
festation in the flesh." Christ has come, and has 
gone up again to heaven. Are we left without any 
manifestations of God ? There are spiritual revela- 
tions for spiritual men. God does come to true and 
loving hearts. Love will always come to commune 
with love. Christ has told us that if a man love 
Him, the Father will love him, and He adds, " We 
will come unto him and make our abode with him." 
It is a fact, then, that God comes into men's homes 
still, that there are yet manifestations of His presence 
to men ; and surely if God visits you, there is ground 
for the conclusion that God will save you. 

We are not left without Divine intimations as to 
the future. There are promises that may well inspire 
us with hope, for God who has given them will most 
certainly fulfil them. There are assurances that this 
life is not all, that it contains only the germ of the 
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future, that God will "shew us the path of life," that 
He has given us the power of an endless life." Surely 
all these yearnings and longings for perfection are 
the instincts of a Divine life, and if God has put His 
seal on that life in the work of His own Spirit, there 
will come a day of redemption. If you have seen 
Christ, you need not be afraid even of death; you 
have the promise of victory : " Therefore being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God." 



HONEY OUT OF THE DEAD LION.* 



" Then went Samson down, and his father and his mother, to 
Timnath, and came to the vineyards of Timnath; and, behold, 
a young lion roared against him. And the Spirit efthe Lard 
cttme mightily upon him, and he rent him as he would have rent 
a kid, and he had nothing in his hand: but he told not his father 
or his mother what he had done. And he went down and talked 
with the woman j' and she pleased Samson well. And after a 
time he returned to take hery and he turned aside to see the 
carcase of the lion : and, behold, there was a swarm of bees and 
honey in the carcase of the lion. And he took thereof in his 
hands, and went on eating, and came to his father and mother, 
and he gave them, and they did eat: but he told not them that 
he had taken the honey out of the carcase of the lion!* — ^JUDGES 
xiv. 5-9. 

No man can write a history of his life for a year 
without finding events that deserve to be commemo- 
rated, and incidents that are worthy to be recorded. 
Man's life is not so dreary and monotonous, but that, 
during a year, there will be some strange if not tragic 
event. There may be days that are marked in life's 
almanack, and hours that influence all the future. 
There is a solemnity and mystery about life. What 
creative energy in thoughts, — what power in words, 
— what vitality in the will. Oh, if your words were 

* Sermon preached at the end of the year. • 
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written, if they were printed in a book, are there no 
chapters, no paragraphs you would wish erased — ^no 
emendations and corrections you would wish to make? 
If your deeds could all pass before you — the deeds to 
which you have given form and shape, and inspired 
them with life, and gifted them with immortality — 
are there none you could wish had never seen the 
light, had never been born into the world ? The past 
may supply us with great lessons. We may learn 
much from our victories and defeats. 

I. The text suggests to us that it is through Divine 
strength that victories are won. 

Samson is found among those worthies whose 
names are emblazoned on the scroll of fame. '' And 
what shall I more say ? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gedeon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of 
Jepthae; of David also, and Samuel, and of the 
prophets: who through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, ^out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight 
the armies of the aliens." When Samson was on 
his way to Timnath, a young lion roared against 
him, and the Spirit of the Lord came mightily on 
him, and he rent him as he would have rent a kid, 
and he had nothing in his hand. He was thus to be 
filled with the consciousness of superhuman strength; 
to feel that Divine power was communicated to him. 
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and that another spirit than his own had come upon 
him. I do not pretend to explain how the Spirit of 
the Lord came upon Samson, any more than I do 
the doctrine of spiritual influence. I cannot tell how 
the Spirit of God influences the spirit of man without 
abridging any of its faculties, or interfering with its 
freedom. We cannot always distinguish between 
the Divine and the human — between our thoughts 
and feelings and those that are of Divine origin ; but 
we are conscious of suggestions and impulses that 
come from without, and not from within. We have to 
do life's great work, even though it be with fear and 
trembling, and we are strengthened by the assurance 
— ** For it is God which worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure." We have to do 
with supernatural and antagonistic influence. It 
touches us on every side. The prince of the power 
of the air is the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience. The Divine Spirit worketh 
effectually in those who believe. We know "what is 
the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who 
believe, according to the working of his mighty power." 
The Spirit of the Lord came mightily on Samson. 
God trains men for the work they have to do : if they 
are to be deliverers, saviours, then their training 
shall be physical — as in the case of Samson; his 
conflict with the lion would prepare him for repeated 
encounters with the Philistines. So in the life of 
David : when he was a stripling and a shepherd, he 
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slew a lion and a bear ; he devoutly attributed his 
victory to Divine interposition; and when he accepted 
the challenge of Goliath of Gath, his faith was 
strengthened by the remembrance of the past. "The 
Lord,'* said he, " that delivered me out of the paw of 
the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will 
deliver me out of the hand of this Philstine." Our 
blessed Lord was led by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil. He was there in 
fearful loneliness **with the wild beasts." That 
victory He obtained, contained in it the germ of all 
His subsequent triumphs, and was the pledge of that 
final victory, when He "spoiled principalities and 
powers, and made a show of them openly." 

It was when Samson was about to enter public life, 
that the Spirit of the Lord came upon him. It is in 
the freshness of youth, before the mind is saturated 
with worldliness and the heart incrustated with 
selfishness, that there are Divine visitations. In 
most men's histories there is a crisis. There is an 
hour when the light flashed on the man, when he 
felt " the powers of the world to come," when he 
experienced new impulses and new feelings. In that 
hour he was a new man, as if Divinely inspired. In 
after times we judge what the man might have been 
by what he was then. We form our estimate of his 
capacities by the revelations made to us in that hour 
when the true man was manifested. We have had 
hours when we saw Divine visions, and listened to 
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holy voices and heavenly inspirations, that sought to 
woo and win us from earth* There were times when 
we felt strongly, and made resolutions, and formed 
lofty purposes ; hut alas, having begun in the Spirit, 
we have ended in the flesh. The Spirit does not 
come to sense-bound men — ^to men who live in the 
flesh, who walk in the flesh, and who mind the things 
of the flesh ; to men who do the works of the flesh — 
how could the Spirit of the Lord come mightily on 
them ? When a man becomes sensuous — ^when his 
outward nature overshadows his spiritual, when his 
highest powers are debased and his very manhood 
prostituted — the Spirit of the Lord will surely depart 
from him. He may attempt to do deeds like those 
of former days, he may go out and shake himself and 
defy the Philistines; but he is weak as any other 
man, and falls into the hands of his enemies. Great 
deeds are only to be done in Divine strength. 

II. Life is the history of victory and defeat. 

It is well for us if, after defeat, there shall come 
victory ; if, with the marks and scars of conflict on 
us, we can go out of the world with the cry, "Thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.** It is sad if, after victory, there 
shall come defeat. A man may be placed in circum- 
stances of difficulty, and in a position of danger ; but 
when he hears the clarion of God*s providence, he must 
quit himself like a man. It is another thing when 
he goes into the presence of temptations, and after 
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having learnt their strength and his weakness, still 
exposes himself to danger. 

Samson slew the lion that roared against him, but 
he was vanquished by the strength and infatuation of 
misplaced affections. A man may slay a lion, but 
have no control over himself; he may tame the beast 
of the forest, but never tame his own tongue ; he 
may take a city, but not be able to rule his own 
spirit; he may be physically strong, but morally 
weak ; he may have the outward strength of a giant, 
but be helpless as a child when moral victories are to 
be won. 

Many of our defeats are to be traced to our self- 
confidence and self-love, — to our forgetfulness of God. 
There may be a long list of defeats. You have fallen 
by the foe you have despised, by some most ignoble 
enemy, and this makes the defeat the more ignomi- 
nious. If we have won any victories, they are to be 
traced to Divine grace and strength, to " the strength 
made perfect in weakness." What is life, but in many 
instances the history of failure ? Men seek their own 
good, their own glory, — ^they are confident and self- 
reliant, — ^their undue consciousness of strength is 
their real weakness. Their attempts at great things 
often end in failure — like soldiers that try to scale 
the walls of some strong fortress, but are repulsed 
and driven back, or fall into the hands of their ene- 
mies. We are to go forth as Christian men, in the 
strength of our Lord. We are not only to fight, but 
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to conquer, — to overcome doubt and fear, — to vanquish 
self and sin; — and soon, it may be, a voice may say to 
us, " Your warfare is accomplished." 

III. Past victories are not to be forgotten. 

On a subsequent occasion, Samson turned aside to 
see the lion he had slain. God will not have us 
forget the past, or the way by which we have reached 
our present position. " Thou shalt remember all the 
way which the Lord thy God led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether thou 
wouldest keep his commandments or no. And he 
humbled thee, and suffered thee to hunger, and fed 
thee with manna, which thou knewest not, neither 
did thy fathers know ; that he might make thee know 
that man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord 
doth man live. Thou shalt also consider in thine 
heart, that as a man chasteneth his son, so the Lord 
thy God chasteneth thee." The wanderings, the 
temptations, the humiliations, the sufferings, were all 
to be remembered. All our Sabbaths, and sacra- 
ments, and sermons, are always saying to us, "Thou 
shalt remember." They remind us of the great vic- 
tory gained for us by the Captain of our salvation, in 
which we are permitted to claim our part. There 
are some great events in men's lives they can never 
forget, because they carry about with them the 
memorials of the past. Jacob never could forget that 
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he had wrestled with the angel, for a touch from his 
hand had put his thigh out of joint, and he went 
halting the rest of his life. Moses never could forget 
that he had been in the mount with God ; for when 
he came down, the skin of his face shone, so that he 
was obliged to put a veil on his face when he held 
converse with men. Paul never could forget that he 
had been caught up into Paradise, for his counte- 
nance had been scathed by the burning glory on 
which he looked, so that he ever after carried about 
with him the results of "visions and revelations of 
the Lord." 

It is well to remember the past, especially when 
our hearts are saddened, — David did so, and said, 
" Oh, my God, my soul is cast down within me ; 
therefore will I remember thee from the land of 
Jordan, and of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar." 
A man in darkness and mystery sometimes says, 
"Hath God forgotten to be gracious? Hath he in 
anger shut up his tender mercies ? " But he adds, 
"This is my infirmity; but I will remember the 
years of the right hand of the Most High. I will 
remember the works of the Lord ; surely I will re- 
member thy wonders of old." Have you no victories 
to remember? "Your adversary, the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion goeth about seeking whom he may devour." 
Have you resisted him, steadfast in the faith ? Have 
you overcome some sin, which had often obtained the 
mastery — some easily-besetting sin ? Can you say, 
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** Oh, my soul, thou hast trodden down strength ? " 
Can you turn aside to see some lion you have slain ? 

IV. We get strength and encouragement from the 
remembrance of past victories. 

When Samson '' turned aside to see the carcase of 
the lion, behold, there was a swarm of bees, and 
honey in the carcase of the Hon." If ever you have 
slain a lion, be sure that eventually it will 3deld you 
honey. A victorious army may be bleeding and ex- 
hausted after the battle, but it is strengthened by 
conquest. A vanquished army may not be greatly 
weakened in numbers or physical strength, but it 
becomes demoralised by the consciousness of failure, 
and thus defeat weakens it. It is said that the wild 
Indian believes that the strength of every foe he slays 
comes into him, — ^that the spirit of the dead man 
dwells in him, — ^that he becomes stronger by every 
victory. It is so spiritually. You have overcome 
doubt — ^you have strengthened faith. You have van- 
quished sin — ^you have increased holiness. You have 
conquered fear — you have gained strength. Your trials 
and temptations have not been lost, the strength you 
expended in them has not been thrown away ; that 
strength always returns to you. You are stronger by 
every victory you have won. You are refreshed by 
the memory of every foe you have slain, as if the dead 
lion yielded you honey. You learn ''that as yoxu: 
day your strength shall be;" that strength shall be 
proportioned to triaL If a young lion should roar 
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against you, the Spirit of the Lord shall come mightily 
on you. 

We learn, too, that there is a Divine power ever at 
work in this world. From the secret place of thunder 
come forth the streams that make glad the world. 
The light is bom in darkness. Good comes out of 
evil. There is a Divine power at work, so ordering 
events that our victories shall jdeld us honey, which 
we shall eat in after times. 

And now let us turn to that grand hymn, and enter 
into its spirit while we sing, "Because thou hast 
made the Lord, which is my refuge, even the most 
High, thy habitation ; there shall no evil befal thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 
For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in 
their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder ^ the young lion 
and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.^^ 



STRENGTH LOST AND RESTORED. 



** Hcwbeit the hair of his head began to grow after he was 
j^v^f.**— Judges xvi. 22. 

Wb are about to direct your attention to some pas- 
sages in the life of one of the most remarkable 
champions of Israel* A man in covenant with God ; 
who broke that covenant by his sins ; but to whom 
at last the symbol of the covenant was restored. 

I. The right reloHon of man to God is ihe condition cf 
his real streng^i. 

There were many remarkable circumstances con^ 
nected with the birth of Samson ; and the angel who 
appeared to his mother gave her most minute direc- 
tions about the training of the child, that thus he 
might be fitted for the great work to which he was 
designated. The mother was to be separated that the 
child might be consecrated to God. He was to be a 
Nazarite from his birth, no razor was to come on his 
head, his unshorn locks were to be the symbol of his 
being in covenant with God. When he grew up, he 
was to make the act of consecration his own ; to be 
a dedicated man ; to perpetuate his personal relation 
to God, and to cherish the outward symbol of the 
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covenant, having learnt the secret of his strength. 
You look back and think of some true, loving woman, 
you were proud to call your mother. You remember 
her unfeigned faith. You can never forget how often 
you overheard her prayers on your behalf, — ^you even 
remember when you stood at her knees, and she 
taught you to pray. When years passed away, you 
said, " O Lord, truly I am thy servant and the son of 
thine handmaid ; thou hast loosed my bonds." You 
made the act of consecration your own; you re- 
nounced in your own name " the world, the flesh, and 
the devil." You subscribed with your hand unto the 
Lord ; you called yourself by the name of Jacob, and 
sumamed yourself by the name of Israel ; you lifted 
up your hand unto the Lord. Where there is a right 
relation to God, there is personal dedication, and as 
the result, there will be separateness and sanctity. 
The consecrated man was to be temperate and chaste, 
to avoid ever3^hing that would defile him, — all ex- 
cesses and uncleanness, to live a life of self-denial 
and self-sacrifice, to ketp his garments unspotted by 
the flesh, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. You are not to suffer the flesh to overshadow 
the spirit. You are to " abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul;" to mortify your mem- 
bers which are upon the earth; and to ''keep your 
body under and bring it into subjection." ''I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 

P2 
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able unto God, which is your reasonable service. And 
be not conformed to this world; but be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God." The Divine presence will be recog- 
nised by the man who stands in a right relation to 
God, — ^the true strength of the man is in God. The 
Spirit of the "Lord came upon Samson, — moving him 
at times, rousing him to activity, — stirring up his 
whole nature to great and heroic deeds, and giving 
him strength to do them. You realise the Divine 
presence. You can say, " I have set the Lord 
always before me ; because he is at my right hand I 
shall not be moved." God is with you in all events 
and circumstances, — in all conflicts and victories, — 
in life and in death. 

II. This relation to God may be weakened and broken^ 
and then the strength of the man departs. 

This may be the result of an unhallowed alliance. This 
was the first wrong step on the part of Samson. 
What had he, a Nazarite, a man specially in cove- 
nant with God, to do with the Philistines? Why 
should he enter into an alliance with them, and take 
for his wife the daughter of the uncircumsised, the 
enemies of God and of his own nation ? Marriage is 
the oldest human institute, and the one that has been 
most perverted and abused. In many instances the 
two never become one — and never can become one — ^but 
must remain in awful separateness and loneliness. 
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Their souls never touch each other at any point. In 
many instances this relation is not the earthly shadow 
and symbol of a great and solemn mystery. In many 
instances there are no true affinities — no real, abiding 
love. Marriage is sometimes created by mere excite- 
ment or passion, — it is based on prudential or merce- 
nary motives. Where there are no mental or moral 
fitnesses, these ill-assorted matches become the preg- 
nant source of the miseries and wretchedness that 
abound in the world. Let us read the words of an 
inspired man on this subject : " Be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers ; for what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? And what 
communion hath light with darkness? And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial ? Or what part hath 
he that believeth with an infidel ? And what agree- 
ment hath the temple of God with idols ? for ye are 
the temple of the living God ; as God hath said, I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them ; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people." 

This relation may be broken through the indulgence of 
unrestrained passions. There is a singular combination 
in this man of greatness and littleness, strength and 
weakness. The iron is mingled with the clay. The 
strong man is a child when governed by his passions ; 
he has no self-mastery or control, — his affections are 
misplaced, they have degenerated into passions. He 
3rields to the fascinations of an unscrupulous woman. 
A single thread of her golden hair binds him more 
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effectually than all cords and fetters. His weakness 
is known — ^not the secret of his strength — ^but men 
take advantage of his weakness to find out where 
his strength lies, that they may thus deprive him 
of it. Our weaknesses lead to the loss of strength. 

A man may lose his strength and yet live in the expe- 
riences of the past. This man's strength was gone, but 
" he wist not that the Lord had departed from him." 
He knew that he had been strong, — he had never 
known fear, — had never turned his back on a foe. 
When a lion roared at him, the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, and he slew him. He had destroyed 
the Philistines till he had been wearied with slaugh- 
tering heaps upon heaps. He had carried away the 
gates of his prison-house at Gaza, and had borne them 
up the hill of Hebron. He knewnot the change that had 
come over him. So you may have made a profession 
of faith in Christ; you were " strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might; " but you have departed 
from the Lord, and yet you still retain the forms and 
habits of your spiritual life, though the strength has 
gone out of them. You have a name to live — that is 
all. You are living on the reputation of the past. You 
do not know that the Lord has departed from you. " Ex- 
amine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; prove 
your own selves. Know ye not your own selves how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates ? " 

When a man departs frmn the Lordy it is certain the 
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Lord wiU depart from him. The departure is at first 
scarcely perceptible, — it is in thought and feeling, and 
then in life. I have seen glaciers, like rivers that, flow- 
ing down the sides of the Alps, have been stopped and 
arrested in a moment. There seems no movement, for 
all appears to be the same year after year. Though 
not perceptible to the eye, it can be proved by expe- 
riment that the frozen river is always moving on 
and on. So with you, — the distance from God may 
be increasing and widening, but it is so slowly that 
no one perceives it. At length . some circumstance 
leads to the manifestation of your real state, and the 
fearful consciousness of your departure from God. 
The Lord does not all at once depart, — there are 
restraints, remonstrances, difficulties put in the way 
of backsliding, — there are invitations to return. At 
last» when all is vain, and the man will have his own 
way, a Divine voice says, " Let him alone." 

When God departs from a man, the consequence will 
be, that the man loses his strength. He cannot retain 
his strength and lose God. When he falls into the 
hands of his enemies, then comes the fearful con- 
sciousness of his loss.. The man with his shorn 
locks says, ** I will go out as at other times before, 
and shake myself. And he wist not that the Lord 
had departed from him." Then comes the cry, "The 
Philistines be upon thee, Samson." We can well im- 
agine the look of contempt that would come over his 
countenance, as he put himself in the old posture of 
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defence, and defied his foes. He is overcome, for he 
is weak as any other man. He becomes a captive, 
and is bound with fetters of brass, and the Philistines 
put out his eyes. What a contrast between strength - 
and weakness — light and darkness — liberty and^cSip- 
tivity. Such a man bound and imprisoned i^'K^e the 
captive eagle. Have you ever seen an eagle in its 
captivity, wearing its chains, an uncrowned king? 
How sad the spectacle, how deep the humiliation — 
what a seeming consciousness of fallen greatness ! The 
eagle was made for the glorious mountains, its home is 
on the summit of the lofty rocks, its wings are fitted 
for flight, its eye to look on the sun. How much 
sadder is it to see the change that has come over 
this man. " How are the mighty fallen ! " The con- 
sciousness of our changed condition comes with some 
fearful fall — through some temptation that has mas- 
tered us. We are led captive. We feel that we are 
in bondage — that we have become slaves. 

III. This relation may be renewed, and the strength 
restored. 

"Howbeit the hair of his head began to grow 
again after he was shaven." You have not yet, how- 
ever, seen the depth of this man's degradation. He 
has to grind in the prison-house, and to do the work 
of a slave. The strength that yet remains is to be 
employed in the most servile drudgery. Samson 
grinds in the mill ! What a picture of the saddest of 
all sights ! A man who has occupied some prominent 
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position, who has been distinguished by rare gifts, 
whose name has been a tower of strength, coming 
down, not to the mere level of men of the world, but far 
beneath, doing drudgery that they would not submit 
to, — doing the lowest forms of service in the most 
abject slavery. Then comes a change. The man 
turns to God. This is true repentance. In the 
parable, the son when he had spent all — ^when he 
has nothing left — ^when a mighty famine comes, and 
he begins to be in want — when his servitude is the 
most degrading — comes to himself, and says, " How 
many hired servants of my father's have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him. Father, 
I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son : make me 
as one of thy hired servants." So the captivity and 
wretchedness of this man may have awakened reflec- 
tion, and led to repentance. The hair of his head 
began again to grow, — the symbol of his restoration 
to a right relation to God. 

Strength may be restored^ but there are some things 
that are lost for ever. There is the return of strength, 
but not of sight. Those mirrors, on which were 
reflected the pictures and images of scenery and life, 
are broken into pieces and destroyed. He will never 
see the face of nature more — ^the countenances of 
friends — the wonderful heavens: the man is blind. 
For him there is no sun — no moon — no stars. He 
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has returning strength, but how can he use it to 
advantage ? Without sight, his strength is that of a 
giant in the hand of a child. He is a strong man in 
darkness. 

Sin does fearful injury. You may return after your 
backslidings, — God may forgive you. There are some 
things you have lost, — freshness, purity, peace, whole- 
ness, light, joy. You know you are pardoned, but the 
light is gone. You walk softly. There are the traces 
and scars of the past. The lightning has scathed 
you — has blinded you. Never think lightly of sin ; it 
is an evil and a bitter thing, — darkness follows it. 

The man with his restored strength displays more 
of its power in his last hour than in any former one. 
The Philistines were gathered together to offer a 
sacrifice to Dagon, their god, because Samson had 
been delivered into their hands. ''And it came to 
pass, when their hearts were merry, that they said. 
Call for Samson, that he may make us sport. And 
they called for Samson out of the prison-house ; and 
he made them sport : and they set him between the 
pillars. And Samson said unto the lad that held him 
by the hand. Suffer me that I may feel the pillars 
whereupon the house standeth, that I may lean upon 
them. Now the house was full ofmen and women; and 
all the lords of the Philistines were there ; and there 
were upon the roof about three thousand men and 
women, that beheld while Samson made sport. And 
Samson called unto the Lord, and said, O Lord God, 
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remember me, I pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray 
thee, only this once, O God, that I may be avenged 
of the Philistines for my two eyes. And Samson 
took hold of the two middle pillars upon which the 
house stood, and on which it was borne up, of the 
one with his right hand, and of the other with his 
left. And Samson said. Let me die with the Philis- 
tines. And he bowed himself with all his might; and 
the house fell upon the lords, and upon all the people 
that were therein. So the dead which he slew at his 
death were more than they which he slew in his life." 
So in our last hour, — our old adversaries, knowing 
our weakness, come to look us in the face. The 
Philistines we have known of old are looking on, but 
faith can defy them, can say, " Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or sword ? . • • 
For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord." Then gathering up our strength, we shall be 
able to die with the cry, " Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
You will want strength to die. You have often said, 
^' Oh spare me a little that I may recover my strength, 
before I go hence and am seen no more,'* 



MEN ENDEAVOURING TO BE LIKE THE 

HEATHEN. 

^ And that which cometh into your mind shall not be at all, 
that ye say. We will be as the heathen, as the families of the 
countries, to serve wood and stoned — Ezekiel xx. 32. 



Men feared the prophet even in the darkest period of 
the nation's history. They wanted revelations, and 
they come to him as to the representative of God. 
It was strange, however, ^that they should enquire 
the word of the Lord, and yet seek to determine its 
character, and give form and shape to the prophet's 
message. They said '' to the seers, see not, and to 
the prophets, prophecy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us smooth things, prophecy deceits ; get 
you out of the way, turn aside out of the path, cause 
the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us." 
On this occasion the elders of Israel had come to 
Ezekiel, and sat down before him, to enquire of the 
Lord; but they came with idols in their hearts. 
Such was their untruthfulness that they would 
change the truth into falsehood. They did not want 
the light, they could not bear to look upon it. They 
perverted and corrupted every thing, and they can 
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have no answer to their questionings which would 
not be a lie to them. God will answer them accord- 
ing to their idols. The prophet is commanded to 
rehearse to them the leading features in the nation's 
history, and to show them that from the beginning 
to the end it was the history of rebellion against 
God. And yet God had done more for them than 
for any nation. They had been delivered from 
bondage and slavery in Egypt, but not by the 
prowess of any earthly chieftain, not by any hero 
gathering round him the tribes of the people and 
wresting liberty from the grasp of despotism. God 
had delivered them. He had made bare his arm on 
their behalf. His own right hand and his holy arm 
had gotten the victory. He had divided the waters 
of the Red Sea before them. He had " cut Rahab, 
and wounded the dragon." He had led them in their 
mighty march through the terrible wilderness. They 
had the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night. He had brought them into the promised 
land, which he had " lifted up his hand " to give unto 
them, a land flowing with milk and with honey, the 
glory of all lands. In every generation there had 
been acts of rebellion, and in every age a tendency to 
apostacy. Again and again there were attempts to 
''break his bands asunder, and to cast away his 
cords " from them. They would be "as the heathen, 
as the families of the countries, to serve wood and 
stone." The prophet does not finish that saddest of 
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all histories without words of promise and of hope. 
The cloud that rests on the captive people is suddenly 
fringed with light, and in their dark night stars come 
out in the heavens. 

I. The illustration of the text on the history of Ike 
people. 

The Israelites had the most distinguished privi- 
leges. To them *' pertained the adoption, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God and the promises." No other nation had a 
history like theirs. It was the history of Divine 
interpositions, manifestations, and revelations. Their 
deliverance from Egypt was miraculous, their susten- 
tation in the wilderness was miraculous, their intro- 
duction into the land of promise was miraculous, and 
their preservation as a nation was no less miraculous. 
No other nation had such statutes and laws. They 
had heard the blast of the trumpet which no earthly 
lips could have blown, and their blood had quivered 
in their veins as the sound of the trumpet waxed 
louder and louder. They had heard the voice of 
words, for God had spoken to them out of the terrible 
fire. No other nation had such songs; they were 
the odes in which they rehearsed in their homes and 
in the sanctuary God's wonderful dealings with their 
race, so that the history of the past was perpetuated. 
It may be said that their tendency to idolatry can be 
accounted for by the fact that they were a sense- 
bound people, and were surrounded by idolatrous 
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nations. It must, however, be remembered that 
their religion was not like ours — purely and entirely 
spiritual, but a pictorial religion ; they had a religion 
before their senses ; they were taught truth by signs 
and symbols. God had a local residence in their 
midst. He had His palace and His court. The 
symbol of the Divine presence dwelt between the 
outstretched wings of the Cherubim, and as the wor- 
shipper bowed down he could almost see the veil of 
the temple wave, as if by the presence of Him who 
dwelt in the Holy of Holies. The God of Israel had 
His altars and sacrifices, His ministers and priests. 
Other nations had their gods, but they had never at 
any time heard their voice ; there had been no mani- 
festations of their power and glory. Other nations 
had their sacrifices, but no fire had ever come down 
from heaven on their altars. The Israelites lived in 
a land filled with the Divine presence. The footsteps 
of God had been on their mountains. His voice had 
been heard by the waters. He walked "on the 
wings of the wind." " God came from Teman, and 
the Holy One from Mount Paran." His lightnings 
enlightened the world, the earth trembled and shook. 
Mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke, because the 
Lord descended on it in fire. The people saw the 
glory of the God of Israel, and lived. 

Idolatry was perpetuated by the heathen ; they 
made no change in their gods. How singularly 
applicable are the words of the prophet : *' For pass 
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over the isles of Chittim, and see ; and send unto 
Kedar and consider diligently, and see if there be 
such a thing. Hath a nation changed their gods, 
which are yet no gods; but my people have changed 
their glory for that which doth not profit. Be 
astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horribly 
afraid ; be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. For my 
people have committed two evils ; they have forsaken 
me, the fountain of living waters, and hewed them 
out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water." 
It mattered not how uncouth and grim the idol, it 
was not exchanged for another. It mattered not how 
revolting and debasing the superstition, it was per- 
petuated. The Israelites sought to extinguish the 
last ray of Divine light, to obliterate the last traces 
of the Divine law, to silence the faint echoes of the 
Divine voice which yet lingered around them. They 
sought to become as ''the heathen, and as the 
families of the countries, that worshipped wood and 
stone." But God said, " That which cometh unto 
your mind shall not be at all." He interposed to 
prevent this fearful consummation. He visited them 
with chastisement upon chastisement. He suffered 
them to descend to the very depths of national 
humiliation. He sent them away captives into 
strange and far-off lands. God had chosen the 
nation to be the depository of truth. Many a time 
it seemed as if the frail skiff which contained the ark 
of the covenant, the hope of the world, would go 
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down amid the surgings and swellings of the dark 
and fearful sea of human sin ; but the Church was 
preserved. The nation was not destroyed till it had 
given birth to the Christ ; it ought to have been 
"saved by that child-bearing;" but rejecting Him$ 
it was broken into pieces. Yet, even in their disper- 
sion, the people were not permitted "to be as the 
heathen." They were preserved in their distinct- 
ness and marked peculiarities. Every Jew who 
treads our streets is a living witness to the truth of 
this. The Jews are the aristocracy of Scripture 
without their coronets. They are like a river run- 
ning through the deep sea, but never mingling with 
its waters. They are yet separate and distinct, thus 
proving the truth of the text. 

II. The application of the great principle contained in 
the iext to ourselves. 

Our privileges are greater than those of thc' 
Israelites, so that we may even say, that the past 
" had no glory by reason of the glory that excelleth." 
There has been a manifestation of God ; but it has^ 
been in the flesh. There has been a sacrifice for sin,- 
of which all other sacrifices were but the prefigura-^ 
tion. There has been a diviner Pentecost; for the 
Holy Ghost rent the heavens and came down. There 
has been a more glorious Gospel ; for we have a 
Gospel of facts. The truth is the highest and 
divinest power in the world, and has authority over 
men. There must be power in the truth, since the . 

Q 
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truth is for man's conscience and heart, for man's 
nature and life. The truth is not an opinion, a 
speculation, a theory, but the correspondence with 
the everlasting realities of things ; it is therefore 
changeless as God and strong as God. It is like God, 
" the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.*' All 
human laws and polities may change; the world 
may be burnt up to its last cinder ; the heavens may 
pass away with a great noise ; but the truth is eternal 
— it can never pass away. It is stronger than man ; 
he is not to receive or reject it as he thinks fit ; it 
comes to him with authority the most august, and if 
he refuses to receive it he incurs the gravest respon- 
sibility. He is not to form or to fashion it to suit 
his prejudices ; it is the mould into which he is to be 
cast. It is the light ; it illumines or blinds : it is the 
fire ; it softens or hardens : it is the power that saves 
or destroys ; it is either '' life unto life or death unto 
death." 

Man by his unbelief cannot change the truth into 
the lie. There are dark masses of clouds that come 
over us, but they do not change the heavens ; they 
only hide from us the sweet serene blue of the skies, 
and when they have passed away the same smiling 
heavens look down on us. *' For what if some did 
not believe; shall their unbelief make the faith of 
God without effect ? God forbid. Yea, let God be 
true, but every man a liar." Men may be without 
faith ; they may not even believe in God ; but their 
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unbelief does not shake the foundations of His throne 
or tarnish the lustre of His glory, God lives and 
reigns. His existence and government do not depend 
on the belief of men. Men may not believe that 
Christ came in the flesh, that His death was a 
sacrifice for sin, that His Gospel meets all the needs 
of the race ; but their unbelief does not affect the 
truth. The dust of the world does not put out the 
sun, but it hides it from our blinded eyes. All error 
is but the corruption of truth. Man may pervert the 
truth ; this is the only sense in which he can change 
it. He has this awful power — that he can " change 
the truth of God into a lie." And contrariwise, if 
we believe a lie, it remains a lie ; we cannot by our 
belief change the lie into the truth. Truth is not to 
be determined by the belief or unbelief of men. There 
have been men in God's world who have not known 
Him — men who have been without God — men who 
have put the idol in the room of God. It matters 
not though the idol may be the gnarled root of some 
tree, or the most exquisite production of human art, 
no homage, no worship on the part of the idolater 
can change the character of his god ; it will still be 
a lie. "For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, as there be gods many 
and lords many ; but to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things and we in him ; and 
one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things and 
we by him.*' 

02 
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Men cannot believe the truth if they have never 
heard it ; but we cannot justify our unbelief, through 
our want of acquaintance with the truth. With 
what authority it comes to us ! When the minister 
of the truth speaks to us in God's name, it is as 
though the heavens were opened, as though the earth 
kept silence to listen to Divine words, as though all 
nature furnished symbols, illustrations, and enforce^ 
ments of truth. The truth overawes you, and, unr 
consciously it may be, you do partial homage to it^ 
but you have no true affinity with it ; your heart 
returns no response to its voice; you do not want. to 
believe. There is an awful power in man by which 
he comes into collision with God, by which he puts 
an affront on the truth, and refuses to believe or 
obey it. This is the most fearful prerogative of 
man's nature — that he can deliberately reject the 
truth. Men have eaten the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and of evil ; they try to confound 
evil with good, and to believe and act as if evil were 
good ; but there are whisperings and utterances 
continually disturbing them, affirming* evil to be 
evil. 

Men would change all things, they would change 
the true into the untrue. The truth is as though it 
were untrue to them. They would have no law with 
its majestic sanctions and awful penalties. They 
would have no everlasting distinction between right 
and wrong. They would have no Gospel with ite 
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Saviour and its Cross — with its blessed words of 
promise and of hope for guilty men. Man's unbelief 
is his protest against truth. It is the manifestation 
of the disloyalty of his whole nature to the truth. It 
is just as if he said, — To me there shall be no Divine 
realities, no everlasting verities ; I do not want to 
believe, and therefore I am an unbeliever. Why did 
the Israelites want to be as the heathen ? For the 
same reason that men try to be unbelievers now. 
Men who have no affinities with the truth, no love 
for the trutn, love darkness rather than light. And if 
men are not avowed unbelievers, they are practically 
so if they oppose to the Gospel their indifference, 
their neglect, or their formalism. This is how men 
are lost. 

Men may let go their hold on the truth, but the 
truth does not let go its hold on them. Can men 
ever forget the associations of home, the recollections 
of childhood, the countenances of parents, the love of 
children, the ancient snatches of life's melodies that 
have thrilled through their souls ? Can they ever 
forget, if they have seen some glorious sunrise, or 
the burning clouds of a summer evening's sky, 
like the wondrous leaves of some richly-illuminated 
missal ? If a man has stood on an exceeding high 
mountain, and has seen the grand panorama unfold 
itself to his view, can he ever forget it ? If he has 
seen the sea when the tempest has passed over it and 
the floods have lifted up their hands, can he ever 
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forget it ? And can a man who has heard the truth 
ever forget it ? It is graven on his memory as in 
characters of eternal fire — he can never divest him- 
self of the associations and recollections of truth. 
Take the case of a man who calls to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith of father or mother^ who has been 
taught the Scriptures from his youth, he cannot be as 
the men of the world. He says, '^ I am a miserable 
man, — I have tried hard to be an unbeliever — ^to be 
as the men who have no faith. I have wanted to 
believe a lie, but I cannot — it is still a lie to me. I 

r 

cannot sin as other men ; I cannot find the same 
pleasure in excesses. There are fearful forms always 
haunting me, and unearthly voices speaking to me. 
If sin, like the book the prophet ate, is even honey in 
my mouth, in my inner nature it is wormwood and 
gall. At every turn I see the calm. Divine face of 
truth : it stands as an angel to resist me ; it will not 
leave me alone, though I have tried to break away 
from its influence and divest myself of its impression." 
Take the case of a youth who leaves his home, bap- 
tized with a mother's tears, and followed by a father's 
prayers. How hard it is for him to sin as others, or 
to become like others. How the lips tremble to utter 
profanity — how the blush rises on the cheek in the 
presence of vice. If you have ever heard the truth 
you cannot sin as other men — ^you will not die as 
other men — ^your future will be unlike the future of 
other men. 
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God interposes to prevent the utter apostacy of 
nations and of men. '* And I will bring you into the 
wilderness of the people, and there will I plead with 
you face to face ; like as I pleaded with your fathers 
in the wilderness of the land of Egypt, so will I plead 
with you, saith the Lord God. And I will cause you 
to pass under the rod, and I will bring you into the 
bond of the covenant." We have been brought into 
the wilderness — into the scene of utter desolation — 
we have been stript of ever3rthing, and in fearful 
silence God has come to us and pleaded with us. 
And what has been the character of His pleadings ? 
Has He upbraided us — has He threatened us with 
terrible punishment ? We were silent, and we heard 
Him say, ** Come now and let us reason together." We 
had no excuses, no arguments, but to our utter amaze- 
ment He said, ''Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow ; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool." Or we have been sent into 
captivity, a foe mightier than the Chaldean has led 
us away, and there in the deep degradation and fear* 
ful servitude of sin, our eyes have been opened to our 
folly and wickedness. We have thought of the past, 
and its remembrance has awakened the bitterest 
regrets. Our responsibilities are proportionate to 
our privileges. " And that servant which knew his 
Lord's will, and prepared not himself, neither did 
according to his will, shall be beaten with many 
stripes. But he that knew not, and did commit 
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things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes." We cannot get away from the truth in 
another worlcL If we ascend into heaven it is there ; 
if we make our bed in hell it is there. We shall live 
in any world in the presence of the truth, and the 
truth must be our everlasting companion. This may 
well startle us, for if we reject the truth now, we 
shall meet with it again ; and the very truth pro- 
claimed to us in the Gospel will judge us in the last 
day. 

The heathen who have been faithful to their tradi- 
tions will be witnesses against some of you. '* The 
men of Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment with the 
men of this generation, and shall condemn it, for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas." A greater than 
Jonas has pleaded with you. *^ The queen of the 
south shall rise up in the judgment with the men of 
this generation, and shall condemn them> for she 
came from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon." A greater than Solomon, — 
One ** in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge," has invited you to sit at His feet 
and learn of Him. 



THE COUNTERBALANCING OF AGENCIES. 
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And the Lord showed me four carpenters V—Z^cu. i. 20. 



It is a fact that we are not well read in what are 
called the books of the minor prophets. There are 
wonderful visions and startling revelations, very in- 
adequately appreciated by us. The Captivity was 
coming to its close. A proclamation had been made 
giving liberty to the Jews to return to their own land, 
and rebuild their city and temple ; but the people 
were disheartened, and therefore God raised up the 
prophet to speak words of promise and of hope. The 
great truth suggested to us by the text is, that evil 
agencies are counterbalanced by good — for there is a 
Divine providence always at work in this world. The 
prophet saw "four horns," representing the powers 
by which Judah had been scattered ; but at the same 
time he saw "four carpenters,*' the instruments 
raised up by God to accomplish a Divine work. It 
will be necessary to proceed to the consideration of 
this truth by a series of remarks. 

I. The world is made for the Church. 

Who believes this? Men read the history of 
nations without the slightest reference to the Church 
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of the living God. The very existence of a Church is 
ignored. They look at passing events and circum- 
stances without believing that they are the develop- 
ment of a Divine providence at work in this world. 
This lesson-book contains the history of the Church, 
not of the world ; and if references are made to the 
world's great monarchies, it is only because of their 
relation to the Church. It may be thought that the 
world was made for unfallen man, — ^that this was the 
end and design of the Creator. Was it not rather 
made to be the scene of man's trial and probation ? 
for when man fell he did not die. The first man, 
though he sinned, was not to be the last of the race ; 
but the words of the promise, the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the head of the serpent, involved the fact 
that the world was made for the Church. It is a fact, 
that the world was mapped out with a peculiar refer- 
ence to the locality and home of the Church. " When 
the Most High divided to the nations their inheritance, 
when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the 
bounds of the people according to the number of the 
children of Israel." The Church, in her wanderings 
and in her home, had the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, her hope and her glory. We admit that the 
fall of man has changed the character of the world, 
for God did not make it with the trail of the serpent 
on it — He did not make it to be a lazar-house, filled 
with all the fearful manifestations of sickness and 
disease; He did not make it to be a battle-field, 
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where nation should meet nation in fearful array ; or 
a grave-yard^ filled with the dust of generations ; the 
world was made for the Church. Thus we have 
answers to the questions — Why do the wicked live ? 
Why is not the world blotted out of the map of the 
universe ? It was made for the Church. It is true 
it became so corrupt that a flood was '' brought in on 
the world of the ungodly," but it was to be purified 
and not destroyed, for the ark, floating on that sea of 
Divine wrath, contained the Church. Many a time 
since then, the few and scattered servants of God, 
beholding the almost universal reign of wickedness, 
have said : " Except the Lord of Hosts has left unto 
us a very small remnant, we should have been as 
Sodom, and we should have been like Gomorrah." 

The world was made for Christ, and therefore for 
the Church. ** All things were created by him and 
for him." It lay in the everlasting purpose of God, 
that Christ should come into this world to be the 
Saviour of men. He was " the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world." The ages were so disposed 
and arranged as to prepare His way. Valleys were 
exalted, and mountains and hills were made low. 
The world's grandest procession was only in advance 
of His coming, for this earth was the platform over 
which He was to pass. He made the garden where 
He was to be baptized with a baptism of suffering for 
the world's guilt. He made the hill on which, as on 
an altar, He was to offer Himself as a sacrifice for sin. 
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He made the thorns that pierced His brow, the tree 
out of which His cross was fashioned, and the rock 
that was to be His grave. He made the world, that 
His cross being lifted up on it, He might draw all 
men unto Himself. He has planted the Church in 
it, and the Church is to increase till she shall become 
the joy and the rejoicing of the whole earth. His 
name is to be sounded out in it ; His fame is to be 
borne on every breeze. All nations shall call Him 
blessed. 

The world was made to be the school for unfallen 
intelligencies — " To the intent that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might 
be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God." 
Angels are students, reading the world's history, 
studying the great events that occur in it ; and in 
this chapter they are represented as walking up and 
down in it, to ascertain its actual state and condition. 

The world was made to be the tabernacle of God. 
We read of " the times of the restitution of all things, 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy 
prophets since the world began." God Himself is to 
dwell in it. There is to be no more death, neither 
any more sorrow, neither any more crying, neither 
any more pain. All things are to become new, and 
from a regenerated world shall go up the shout, — 
" Hallelujah ! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ! " 

Though, in prophetic vision, the prophet saw the 
great powers that were adversaries to the Church, he 
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saw at the same time the agencies by which they 
were to be destroyed, for he said, "The Lord showed 
me four carpenters." 

II. The work that is going on in the world is in ac- 
cordance with a Divine plan. 

There is a charm in history, since it not only an- 
nihilates the distances of time and space, but trans- 
ports us to other scenes and periods. However 
great may be our interest in reading the records of 
the historian, it must be greatly increased when we 
learn to regard the events he relates as the develop- 
ments of the plan of Providence. If you are a devout 
student of history you will see a Divine hand pre- 
scribing the limits of conquest and the extent of a 
nation's duration. What an interest is thus thrown 
round the nations of antiquity, when all the events 
in their history are regarded, not as the sport of 
accident or the results of human sagacity, but as the 
fulfilment of a Divine plan. The rise, progress, and 
fall of Babylon, Greece, and Rome, are interwoven 
with the history of the Church and with the spread of 
Christianity. The stride of conquest, the usurpations 
of despotism, all point to one centre ; and Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylon, Cyrus of Persia, and Alexander of 
Macedon, were all the free unconscious agents in the 
great plans of Providence. 

There is, then, eternal order underlying the world's 
disorder, and a Divine will subordinating all human 
wills. The great chapters of the world's history havie 
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all been written beforehand, — the book has been taken 
out of the hand of Him who sits on the throne, by the 
Lord and representative of our race — He has broken 
the seals, and read what is written therein. We have 
only seen parts of the plan, some of the first chapters 
— strange and startling. Who shall tell what the 
closing scenes of the Church's history shall be ere 
God will write " finis " to this book ? there may be 
events such as have never entered into the imagina- 
tion of men. Let us remember that in this, and in 
every time of darkness and trouble, God has His 
agencies fashioned and fitted for His work, for we 
read in the text — "And the Lord showed me four 
carpenters." 

IIL The work of God in this world is under Divine 
supervision and angelic inspection. 

" I saw by night, and behold a man riding upon a 
red horse, and he stood among the myrtle trees that 
were in the bottom ; and behind him were there red 
horses, speckled, and white. Then said I, O my 
Lord, what are these ? And the angel that talked 
with me said unto me, I will show thee what these 
be. And the man that stood among the myrtle trees 
answered and said. These are they whom the Lord 
hath sent to walk to and fro through the earth. And 
they answered the angel of the Lord that stood 
among the myrtle trees and said. We have walked to 
and fro through the earth, and behold all the earth 
sitteth still, and is at rest/' The oriental court, 
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with the monarch, the representative of Divinity, 
with the ministers of state, the rulers and governors 
of the vast provinces in the empire, is frequently em- 
ployed in this book as the picture on earth of the 
court of the Great King. In that oldest of all books, 
the book of Job, there is a singular scene. We are 
told, " There was a day when the sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lord, and Satan 
came also among them. And the Lord said unto 
Satan, whence comest thou ? Then Satan answered 
the Lord and said. From going to and fro on the 
earth, and from walking up and down in it." In the 
walk of Satan through the world he appears to have 
considered not only men, but man, — he had attentively 
studied the character of the man "in the land of Uz." 
And angelic beings are represented in this book as 
having been sent by the Lord on a mission to this 
world ; and, having walked to and fro in it, they 
present their report. From some brief hints, it 
would appear as if the government of the world's 
provinces had been, in some measure, entrusted to 
the management of angels in former times. " For 
imto the angels hath he not put in subjection the 
world to come, whereof we speak." Nevertheless, 
" Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation ? " 
Angels still walk to and fro in this world. They may 
yet make their report. How interesting it would be 
to us could we learn its character, and thus ascertain 
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their estimate of the present state of things. Heaven 
still looks down.on earth, — angels still take an interest 
in man. We know this from the fact, " That there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth." 

IV. Evil agencies are counterbalanced by good. 

In the natural world there are opposite forces, and 
laws that seem antagonistic, but these agencies are 
counterbalanced. We have darkness and light — we 
have night and day. All the forces in this world are 
adjusted by Divine wisdom, and thus the balance of 
the universe is preserved. The history of the moral 
world may thus be summed up — " And it shall come 
to pass in that day, that the light shall not be clear 
nor dark; but it shall be one day which shall be 
known unto the Lord, not day, nor night; but it 
shall come to pass that at evening time it shall be. 
light." There are opposite powers in the world... 
There is Satan and there is Christ. The "prince of 
the power of the air " claims to be " the God of thJ3 
world." He took Christ up to an exceeding high 
mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms of this 
world, and all the glory of them, and his proud boast 
was, — "All is mine." "But for this purpose wa^, 
the Son of God manifested that he might destroy the 
works of the devil." In the anticipation of His death, . 
He said, " Now is the judgment of this world, now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out." " He 
spoiled principalities and powers." The Spirit is to 
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convince the world of judgment, because the prince 
of this world is judged." Our Lord is to triumph 
over all the powers of evil — to master it in every form 
and consequence. *'Then cometh the end when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and 
all authority and power. For he must reign till he 
hath put all enemies under his feet.** 

There is sin ; and yet sin is counteracted by grace. 
Sin reigns, — where are its thrones? the hearts of 
itten. Where its temples? the bodies of men. 
Where its manifestations ? look to every quarter, 
there are developments that belong to every age. 
What new creations and births of sin into this world ! 
But grace reigns. The Gospel is the revelation of 
grace, — ^grace pardons; grace purifies; grace saves. 
"Grace reigns through righteousness unto eternal 
life by Jesus Christ our Lord.** Righteousness is 
mightier than sin — it casts out evil; it is stronger 
than the strong'-^it takes possession of the heart, that 
it may set up a throne for the Saviour. "Drop down 
ye heavens from above, and let the skies pour down 
righteousness : let the earth open, and let them bring 
forth salvation, and let righteousness spring up to* 
gather; I, the Lord, have created it.** The reign of 
grace shall be as extensive as the reign of sin ; yea» 
more so, for " where sin abounded, grace shall much 
more abound.** God will not be outdone. 

There is fleshy and there is spirit* The one seems to 
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be the adversary of the other^ ''The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; and 
these are contrary the one to the other, so that ye can- 
not do the things that ye would." Does the spirit 
never gain the mastery over the flesh ? Is the law in 
our members always to bring us into captivity to sin? 
No, " The law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
makes us free from the law of sin and death." After 
the cry, " Oh, wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me ? " we have the burst of thankfulness to 
the mighty Redeemer, *' I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." Flesh itself is to be transfigured, 
to be consecrated and hallowed. It was capable of 
becoming the medium of Divine manifestation. It is 
crowned with glory and honour. The Saviour "shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself.'* 

There is death in the world. All men die, though 
Christ has died, — all men shall rise, because Christ has 
risen. " As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive." There shall come the morning of 
a glorious resurrection, — "The hour is coming in the 
which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice." 

Thus evil agencies are counterbalanced by good. 
If there are powers hostile to the Church and to us, 
there are powers that are directly opposed to them, 
and that are at work for us, for said the prophet, 
'** The Lord showed me four carpenters." 



RAIN ON THE MOWN GRASS. 



*^^ He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass!*- - 

Psalm Ixxii. 6. 



This psalm is said to be a psalm for Solomon. It 
was written by a reigning prince for his successor : 
" Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy 
righteousness unto the king's son. He shall judge 
thy people with righteousness and thy poor with 
judgment. The mountains shall bring peace to the 
people, and the little hills by righteousness." Peace 
comes from power. The seat of government is 
surrounded by lofty mountains, and defended by the 
fastnesses of nature. The truest gentleness is asso- 
ciated with strength. " He shall judge the poor of 
the people ; he shall save the children of the needy, 
and shall break in pieces the oppressor.'* Men have 
the greatest reverence for the Monarch : " They 
shall fear thee as long as the sun and the moon 
endure, throughout all generations." And yet such 
are the kindly influences of His government that 
'' He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass, as showers that water the earth." The result 
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will be — ** In his days shall the righteous flourish ; 
and abundance of peace so long as the moon 
endureth." Surely a gfreater than Solomon is here. 
We know that it is written, " Behold, a King shall 
reign in righteousness/' And we are told " that the 
work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the effect 
of righteousness quietness and assurance for ever. 
And my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, 
and in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting-places. 
When it shall hail, coming down on the forest ; and 
the city shall be low on a low place." We have in 
this psalm a scene of singular interest and beauty, of 
great calmness and quietness* The quietness, how- 
ever, arises from the consciousness of strength. The 
Church is often compared to a city in some seques- 
tered valley, through which a gentle river flows, 
making glad its inhabitants, and enriching adjacent 
lands. We have a picture drawn by a Master's hand, 
on which the eye rests with delight. " Look upon 
Zion, the city of our solemnities : thine eyes shall 
see Jerusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that 
shall not be taken down ; not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any of 
the cords thereof be broken. But there the glorious 
Lord will be unto us a place of broad rivers and 
streams, wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither 
shall gallant ship pass thereby." Turning from this 
picture, we look down the glade of time, and lo ! the 
tabernacle of God is with men, for He dwells with 
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them, " and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them and be their God, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes." 

I. We have a scene where only genial and quiet 
influences are at work. 

The spring comes after a season of dreariness and 
decay, when nature's forces are reduced to their 
feeblest state, and nature's form puts on its least 
inviting appearance. In the spring, the pulse of 
nature regains its vigorous beat after a long period of 
suspended animation. Many of the illustrations in 
Scripture are taken from the material world. Nature 
is a book written by God. He is teaching us out of it, 
and is turning over its various pages with His own 
hand. It may not teach redemption, but we may 
study it as a volume of symbols illustrating spiritual 
truths; as the glorious ritualism of the Almighty 
Creator. He sends forth His Spirit. He renews the 
face of the earth. God's Spirit is in the changes 
which take place in the world; and thus He is 
represented as doing whatever is done. The greatest, 
strongest, and most subtle influences in the world 
are the most silent and noiseless. Nature has woven 
in her loom, unseen and unheard, those beautiful 
garments which the world puts on. The sun says 
nothing, but he fills the earth with light and warmth. 
He is the world's resurrection and life. The gentle 
showers water the earth, and make it bring forth and 
bud. God does not rend the heavens and come 
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down. He does not come in the storm. He comes 
" as rain upon the new mown grass." He comes as 
the dew. He has said, " I will be as the dew unto 
Israel.*' Let a man rise early on a calm summer 
morning, and go forth ; what a scene of beauty meets 
his view ! All the night the dew has been noiselessly 
descending and creating countless forms of jewelery, 
such as no artist could fashion. How exquisite the 
colourings, as each drop, like a mirror, flashes back 
the sunlight ! What a transfiguration has this silent 
baptism produced ! True strength manifests itself 
in the greatest gentleness. " Behold my servant 
whom I uphold: mine elect in whom my soul 
delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him ; he shall 
bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street. A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench ; he shall bring 
forth judgment unto truth." The highest manifesta- 
tions of spiritual life are the result of secret, and 
slow, and silent processes. The Spirit of God works 
mightily but silently in you, and is fashioning all 
future forms of Christian loveliness. We think 
power belongs to the outward and material. If we 
had stood with Elijah on Horeb when the Lord 
passed by, if we had seen the mighty force of the 
wind breaking in pieces the rocks, and rending the 
mountains, we should have said. Surely the Lord is 
in the wind ! but the Lord was not in the wind. If, 
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when the earthquake came, we had felt the shudder- 
ings of the world, as if nature's dying day had come, 
we should have said, Surely the Lord is in the 
earthquake! but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake. If we had seen the terrible brightness of 
the fire as it swept by in awful majesty, we should 
have said, Surely the Lord is in the fire ! but 
the Lord was not in the fire. After the fire, 
came the still small voice, and then the prophet 
wrapped his face in his mantle, for the Lord was in 
that voice. 

IL We have a scene of transformation. 

In the spring-time there is the putting forth of 
another series of activities, the springing up of latent 
energies. There are new forms of life. The conver- 
sion of the soul is a creation only as spring is, it is 
the renewing the face of the soul. Regeneration is 
not the creation of new faculties, but the renewing 
of old ones. In the spring God comes. He visits 
the earth and waters it. The earth is satisfied with 
the fruit of His works. "He causeth the grass 
to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of 
man ; that it may bring forth food out of the earth." 
His paths drop fatness. " They drop upon the pas- 
tures of the wilderness ; and the little hills rejoice on 
every side." But what changes take place in nature ! 
The mower enters the valley, and the fruit of the 
earth falls before his scythe. For a while the fields 
lose much of their freshness and beauty; but the 
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rain upon the mown grass, and the showers that 
water the earth, renew again the verdure and the 
covering of nature. 

The Church in her quiet and peaceable habitation 
may become cold and formal and dead. There is a 
necessity for a change. Then comes the captivity. 
There, by the waters of Babel, the captives shall 
weep when they remember Zion. But, praying with 
their faces towards the land of their fathers, God will 
visit and restore them. *^ Upon the land of my 
people shall come up thorns and briers ; yea, upon 
all the houses of joy in the joyous city ; because the 
palaces shall be forsaken ; the multitude of the city 
shall be left ; the forts and towers shall be for dens 
for ever, a joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks ; until 
the Spirit be poured upon us from on high, and the 
wilderness be a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be 
counted for a forest." What an illustration of the 
truth of the text, " He shall come down like rain 
upon the mown gfrass." See, the captives are 
returning ; they go forth with joy, they are led forth 
with peace, the mountains and the hills break forth 
before them into singing, and all the trees of the field 
clap their hands. So we may lose, in our quietness, 
the freshness and strength of life. All our glory 
passes away as the flower of grass. '' The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, because the Spirit of 
the Lord bloweth upon it." After this, there may 
come a revival and " times of refreshing." 
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The great transformations that take place in so- 
ciety and in the world are not only to be referred to 
governments, to institutional arrangements, or to the' 
mighty influence of the press. The greatest changes 
are the result of spiritual agencies and spiritual 
influences. These transformations are as great as if 
" the wilderness and solitary places were made glad, 
and the desert rejoiced and blossomed as the rose." 
How great the personal transformations you have 
experienced. You were a sinner, you are made a 
saint. You were dead, you are quickened. The 
Divine voice has said, " Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall they arise. 
Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in dust ; for thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast out 
the dead." 

III. We have a scene of fertility. 

He shall come down like rain on the mown grass, 
and as showers that water the earth. Life shall be 
the answer to these gentle influences. We have had 
" showers of blessings," and as you look around, you 
see all forms of fruitfulness as the result. What 
an idea of the fulness and variety of life, produced 
by quiet influences, you get in the words of the 
prophet, " I will be as the dew unto Israel ; he shall 
grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 
His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as 
the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. They that 
dwell under his shadow shall return ; they shall 
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revive as the com, and grow as the vine ; the scent 
thereof shall be as the wine of Lebanon." Here is 
life in its gentleness, its strength, its beauty, its 
fertility, its fragrance. Here is the gentle lily, the 
strong cedar with its massive roots and dark foliage, 
the olive tree with its beauty, and the vine with its 
fruitfulness. Here, in one place is room for the 
lily, the cedar, the olive tree, the vine, while the 
plains are covered with the waving corn. There is 
the same light, air, dew, and baptism for all. So in 
the Church of God, we have all the varieties of life ; 
we have life in its first gentle manifestations; life 
in its gradual developments ; and life in its glorious 
strength and beauty. 

IV. We have a scene of revival. 

After a hot and sultry day how feverish the pulse 
of nature is ; the leaves have lost their freshness, 
the flowers their fragrance ; then comes the gentle 
shower, all life is quickened by this baptism, and, as 
from a thousand altars, incense ascends to heaven. 
All true revivals have a more intimate relation with 
quiet influences than with stormy ones. They are 
not produced so much by thunder and lightning as by 
soft genial rain from heaven. Where there is gfreat 
excitement, it is usually followed by corresponding 
depression ; there is for the most part a re-action, so 
that natural processes are the most healthy. We 
need " times of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord." We want reviving ; the necessities of our 
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lives demand it ; our heart and flesh cry out for it. 
There is a revival of religion in the Church when the 
ordinances are valued, when the Word of the Lord is 
precious, when believers are edified, and when men 
"gfrow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ." There is a revival, when 
souls are bom to God ; when sinners are brought to 
believe in Jesus. There is a revival, when religion 
prospers in families, when your homes are like the 
fleece of Gideon wet with the dew; when parents 
talk to their children about the things that belong to 
salvation ; when children spring up " as willows by 
the water-courses ; " when one says, " I am the 
Lord's, and another shall call himself by the name 
of Jacob." Do you not personally need a revival? 
Is not your love cold ? Have you not been living in 
the glare and dust of the world, so that the dry 
places of your nature need to be renewed ? Are not 
the things that remain ready to die, so that without 
a revival they must perish ? You need the Spirit of 
God in all the grace and variety of His influences. 
You want the renewing of the Holy Ghost. His 
blessed influences are as refreshing to life as showers 
that water the earth. 

V. We have a scene of renovation* 

He shall come down like rain upon the mown 
grass. Life with you has lost its freshness and 
strength. There was beauty in the grass and glory 
in the flower, but the scythe has cut all down. We 
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are like the grass which groweth up in the morning, 
but is cut down and withered in the evening. Life 
seems bare and desolate^ shorn of its glory ; still ita 
autumn may be green, and the rain may weave new 
garlands for the brow of age. Your circumstances 
are changed. Your health is gone; or your property 
is lost. The fleece of life has been removed, so that 
it is stript and bare of its covering; but, He shall 
come down like rain upon the mown grass. You 
have had bereavements. The widow says, I have 
lost my husband, and am desolate and alone in the 
world. The mother says, I have lost my child, and 
" my heart is smitten and withered like g^ass.'* 
The friend says, I have lost my companion, and 
henceforth my life is divested of interest. But, 
He will come down like rain upon the mown 
grass. You think your heart is bare and burnt up 
as the field. The mower has come into your 
enclosure, and life has fallen before him; but God 
can pour out on you all quiet and blessed influences, 
and put new beauty upon life. 

The sanctuary has been to many of you the scene 
of Divine influences. Here *' my doctrine has dropped 
as the rain and distilled as the dew." I have spoken 
of the love of the Father ; of the depth of sacrifice ; of 
His willingness to save you. I have spoken of Christ 
in His all-sufliciency as a Saviour. I have spoken of 
the Spirit in the plenitude of His grace. There are 
grave and serious responsibilities incurred by you. 
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** For the earth which drinketh in the rain that cometh 
oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for them 
by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God ; 
but that which beareth thorns and briars is rejected, 
and is ni^h unto cursing; whose end is to be 
burned." 



NICODEMUS. 



" There was a man of the Pharisees named Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews, The same came to Jesus by nighty and said unto 
him. Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God, for 
no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with 
him,"— JOHlf iii. i, 3. 

It is singular what mistakes are made about many 
of the men of whom we read in the New Testament, 
and still more singular that those mistakes should be 
perpetuated from age to age. We often form a wrong 
estimate of men. There are men whose names are 
not merely written but ploughed into the history of 
the world, but there are others who have no valid 
title to the crowns they wear. Some men have had 
but scant justice done to them ; they have been mis- 
understood, and are yet misinterpreted. We are 
inclined to think this was the case with Nicodemus, 
but we shall be better able to form our opinion if we 
notice — 

I. That Nicodemus came to Christ as an enquirer. 

There are some men who have long since parted 

company with modesty, who would force their way 

into the presence of the world's great and notable 

men, not that they might sit at their feet and listen 
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to their conversation, but that they might gratify a 
vulgar curiosity, and see what manner of men they 
are. Such men would have intruded on the privacy 
of Christ, that they might afterwards boast that they 
had had a private interview with the great prophet 
of Nazareth. Nicodemus was not prompted by mere 
curiosity. He had not only heard of Christ, but had 
probably seen Him. He might have stood on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and have listened to His 
wondrous words, and seen the waves of meaning 
pass over His face which gave such power to His 
words. He might have been a witness of His mira- 
cles, for he believed in Christ as a Divine Teacher, 
and regarded His miracles as a proof that God was 
with Him. His statement expresses more than his 
individual opinion, — he must have been conversing 
with other members of the Sanhedrim. 

There was evidently a feeling that a new teacher, 
perhaps a prophet, had risen up. The teachers and 
the rulers were not prepared to welcome Him, but 
they heard reports concerning Him which startled 
them. He was not educated in their schools, — He 
had not sat at the feet of any one of the masters in 
Israel, — He had not received His authority to teach 
from the Scribes or the Priests; but He said that He 
had received a Divine ordination, and was qualified 
by a Divine inspiration. He had been brought up 
in the little town of Nazareth, and spent the greater 
part of His life in the obscurity of daily toil ; but on 
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one occasion when He went to the synagogue where 
He had been accustomed to worship with the peasants, 
He stood up to read, and the book of the prophet 
Esaias being given Him, He found the place where 
it was written, — "The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord." 
He made this the text of His first sermon, and de* 
clared that the Scripture was fulfilled in their ears, — 
that the Spirit of the Lord was upon Him. The 
Scribes and Priests would be ready to say, — ^The 
Spirit of the Lord in Galilee, talking to the peasants, 
dwelling in villages, and wandering loose whitherso* 
ever it listeth among the hills ! — this will be fatal to 
our position and pretensions. No sect likes the 
Gospel to be preached in any other form or language 
than its own. The teachers of an established religion 
believed that if God had revelations to make to men. 
He would surely make them through the Church ; 
and they felt therefore, if this man is of God, He will 
be on our side ; if He is not with us, He is not ^* a 
Teacher come from God." 

What were the reports current respecting this new 
teacher? It was said that though He sometimes 
taught in the Temple, He maintained that sanctity 
was no exclusive thing of time or place ; that from 
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every field or mountain trodden by human feet, from 
every roof that sheltered a human being, there was a 
way open to God ; that amid the stir and press of 
life, man could lift up his heart to God, for there was 
no shrine like the shrine not made with hands, which 
is within us all, and no temple for the Infinite like 
the purified and loving heart; that a man might even 
feel more of the presence of God in the night wind 
that touched his brow, than in the crowded courts of 
the Temple. 

They heard that He taught the highest truths in 
the simplest words ; that the people were astonished 
at His doctrine, for He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes ; that His doctrine 
was bright as the light, beautiful as heaven, true 
as God ; that men, women, and children, forgetting 
hunger and thirst and weariness, hung on His lips 
and listened to His words, as strains of music from 
a far-off world. They were told that He wrought 
miracles, and that these were the illustrations of His 
teaching, — that He taught by deeds as well as words ; 
that such was the affluence of His life, that whoever 
touched Him was made whole of whatever disease 
he had ; that all forms of sickness fled at His pre- 
sence; that even devils acknowledged His power, 
and submitted to His will. They were not ignorant 
of the sinlessness of the life of this Teacher, — that 
His purity was as unsullied as " snow in Salmon," — 
that there was no shadow on His face, and no spot on 

s 
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His garments; and yet that He attracted to Him pub- 
licans and sinners, — the very outcasts of society came 
to hear Him, — eyes that had long forgotten to weep 
overflowed at His words, and knees that had never 
bent in synagogue or temple knelt in His presence. 

But what chiefly alarmed the constituted authori- 
ties was^ the novel doctrine taught by this new 
Teacher concerning the spiritualism of religion: — 
that a man might pray in secret, as well as in 
the Temple ; that if he fasted he was not to appear 
to men to fast ; that it was not that which entered 
into the man that defiled the man ; that if a man 
washed his hands seven times a day he would not be 
pure, except the thoughts and veins of his heart were 
baptized. They heard, too, that only yesterday He 
had entered the Temple courts in the spirit and 
power of a reformer,, like another Elias; that He 
had indignantly denounced a custom sanctioned by 
the approval of past ages, and declared that they had 
made His Father's house a house of merchandise; 
that He had overthrown the tables of the money- 
changers and the seats of them that sold doves, and 
having unloosed the oxen, had made a scourge of 
small cords, and driven the cattle and the sheep, and 
the buyers and sellers, in wild dismay before Him, 
terrified by the lightning of His eye and the super- 
human majesty of His appearance. 

No wonder that the rulers of the Jews were startled 
by what they heard of Christ, and one of them appears 
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to have been so convinced that His mission must be 
Divine, that he sought an interview with the great 
Teacher. 

II. In the second place — Nicodemus was evidently 
a cautious man. 

There are some men who are carried about with 
every wind of doctrine ; nothing astonishes us more 
than the ease with which they take up a new 
religion, except, indeed, it be the ease with which they 
lay it down. Whenever a cry is made — " Lo here," 
you are sure to find them following the multitude 
who have gone out to see the new Christ. Such 
men know nothing of a religion interwoven with the 
very texture of their nature, associated with the 
memories of home, or the recollections of fathers and 
mothers. Nicodemus was a Jew. It was his proud 
distinction to belong to a nation to whom "pertained 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises, whose were the fathers," and of whom 
as concerning the flesh Christ was to come. He 
was looking for the Christ, but the Christ he expected 
did not at all correspond with the Christ who had 
come. He had drank in the traditions of the nation, 
and in this respect was like Christ's own apostles. 
The Messiah looked for was a temporal prince : one 
who should wear the purple, and sit and rule on the 
throne of his father David ; a deliverer who should 
come from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah. 

S2 
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This rabbi did not see in Jesus the nation's Messiah, 
but he saw a teacher come from God, and he was 
warranted to seek for more information before he 
avowed his belief in Him. The position he filled 
was an important one. He was a man of letters, a 
scholar, and a teacher. He was not prepared, with 
his present knowledge and convictions, to sacrifice 
everything. Was he not then justified in his desire 
to obtain an interview with Christ ? 

If a religion be from God, if its ritual be Divine, 
— though it be soiled in its transmission by the touch 
of men, though, through long ages, there may be the 
gradual accretions of error, yet, underneath all, will 
be found the incorruptible and the imperishable truth; 
and any new religion professing to be from God must 
not be in direct opposition to it, but its natural out- 
growth, and its more advanced spiritual development. 
There was some ground for the caution of this ruler 
of the Jews. 

III. But thirdly — He was an intelligent man. 

Education does not always enlarge men's intellect, 
— it sometimes narrows their minds. A religious 
education may be of such a character, that it is sure 
to make men bigots. There are some who accept 
formulae for truths, and the letter for the spirit, who 
have never sought to find out truth for themselves, 
and never sat down and communed with it. This 
man was an independent thinker, and claimed the 
right of private judgment ; for on an after occasion, 
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when the rulers had sent their officers to apprehend 
this new Teacher, and they returned without executing 
their commission, assigning this singular reason — 
*' Never man spake like this man," the Pharisees asked, 
*' Have any of the rulers or the Pharisees believed on 
him?" but Nicodemus ventured to say, *'Doth our 
law judge any man before it hear him, and know what 
hedoeth?" 

He came, a teacher, to this new Teacher ; a rabbi, 
to one whom he calls Rabbi. He comes to sit at 
His feet, to be instructed by Him, to get the key into 
the great temple of truth. He was a man of culture, 
able to appreciate evidence, and weigh words; he 
had mental capacity far beyond any of Christ's 
followers, and our Lord in His conversation with 
him utters those more advanced truths which He 
had never taught before. This interview must have 
produced great results ; — he could never more be the 
same after he had seen Christ. I have read of a man 
of surpassing genius, who was lately on the Continent, 
and was introduced to one of the greatest thinkers 
and scholars of the age, and he says, that one hour's 
conversation with him changed the dreams and 
visions, the conjectures of his life, into everlasting 
realities. 

IV. Fourthly — Nicodemus was an earnest man. 
We find an evidence of this in his coming to Christ 
by night. It has been usually thought that he was a 
timid man, — that he came by night for fear of the 
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Jews, but no such statement is anywhere made. 
The interview he sought could only be obtained at 
night. He himself might have been occupied with 
his official duties during the day ; and Christ was 
taken up from mom till eve with His works of 
mercy, with teaching and healing. It was no easy 
thing to force a way through the crowd, and to gain 
access to Him; and what this man needed was a 
private interview, that he might be able to place 
before Christ his own difficulties, and obtain answers 
to his questionings. If he had not been an earnest 
man, he would not have gone by night, treading those 
lone dark streets, meeting only some guest from the 
board of the Roman governor returning home, or the 
soldiers who were going to relieve the guard. He 
must see Christ, and talk with Him, and spend the 
night in His company. He goes to the house where 
the Teacher is to be found. Will He receive him at 
such an hour? will He grant him an interview? 
We can almost imagine him waiting for admission, 
with some degree of apprehension. Christ knew 
that he was coming, and is looking for him. He 
knows the motives which have actuated him, and if 
Nicodemus had not been an earnest man, is it pro- 
bable that Christ would have conversed with him 
during the long hours of the night, and have even 
anticipated the truths of Christianity, by revealing to 
him more of the Gospel than ever had been revealed 
to a human soul before. In that night discourse He 
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teaches Nicodemus the laws of the spiritual life and 
the spiritual kingdom. How many things are re- 
vealed to us by night that are hidden from us by day. 
It is only when the sun is gone down that we see the 
extent and grandeur of the universe, and great truths 
hidden from us by the glare of prosperity, are seen in 
the silence of the night. 

V. But we would yet remark — That this man being 
faithfid to the light he had, the light was to deepen and 
brighten. 

John's Gospel has been called by Luther, the child's 
Gospel, but it requires the purity and intuition of the 
child to see into its spiritual meaning. In this con- 
versation with Nicodemus we may well believe that 
much is omitted, and that our Lord answered the 
thoughts rather than the words of His visitor. We 
do injustice frequently to Christ's teachings by sup- 
posing that He was purposely speaking to the men 
of coming times, whereas He adapted Himself to 
the character and circumstances of His hearers. 
This is apparent in this chapter. Nicodemus was a 
man of the Pharisees. The Pharisees were the re- 
ligionists of their day; they had effected a great 
revival of religion, and were scrupulous in their 
observance of the "rubric" of Judaism. However 
venerable a "liturgical" service, though its language 
may be akin to inspiration, yet symbolism is the 
necessary supplement to worship through the medium 
of formularies. The soul in its endeavours, denied 
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the use of free speech, finds expression in symbols 
tremulous with meaning. 

Christ talks to this man about the spiritualism of 
religion; but he is too literal, and for a time does not 
rise beyond the meaning of the letter. He interposes 
his objections, and asks, "How can these things be?" 
Our Lord tells him that the life that enters into His 
kingdom is spiritual. He discourses on the mystery 
of this life. The life comes with the new birth. 
The breathings of the Spirit are free, but who can 
tell whence the Spirit comes, or whither it goes. We 
see the signs and forms of life, and hear the cry, but 
we do not perceive the processes of life. The great 
Teacher goes on to unfold the design of His coming 
into the world — **God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world." He points out the necessity 
of His own death, and illustrates this by a scene 
from the Old Testament history, which every Jew 
would be familiar with, — " For as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life." This is 
the first time such an interpretation has been given 
to this memorable incident ; its true meaning is now 
attached to it, and we learn how by looking to the 
crucified Son of Man we have life. Then comes the 
passage, which contains a world of meaning, — the 
text of the whole Gospel — " God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
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believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." What teaching! such words were 
never spoken before; they are the greatest and 
grandest utterances on record ; and they were spoken 
to a man who came to Christ by night. 

This man was no coward, you may be sure : 
indeed, his after history proves this. When Christ 
was crucified, when all His followers had forsaken 
Him, when His cause seemed utterly hopeless, when 
Christianity seemed to be crucified in the person of 
its Lord, then, when cowards would have kept silence, 
when it seemed useless to be identified with the slain 
Christ, — it was then that this man speaks out, it was 
then that he showed his reverence for his Lord. He 
will pay homage to that wounded, that dead body; he, 
at least, will give it decent burial. He embalms it 
with spices, and wraps it in a linen cloth, that it 
may be placed in the new sepulchre. 

Let us gain access to Christ. He will not refuse 
to receive us and to converse with us. Let us sit 
at His feet, and learn of Him. Is it night with us ? 
then let us go to Him, and as we talk to Him, the 
day will break. 

The light has come — yes, has come. It is the 
glory of the world, that the light is in it. May the 
light fall on us. Remember, this is the condemna- 
tion — ^yes, the condemnation — that the light has 
come into the world, and men have loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 



GOD'S THOUGHTS. 



•• For I know the thoughts thai I think toward you^ saith the 
Lord^ thoughts of peace, and not of evily to give you an expected 
^r//^."— Jeremiah xxix. ii. 

Man thinks; and what power, what mystery there is 
in thought. It comes from the inspiration of the 
Almighty; it partakes of attributes that seem infinite; 
it seems to bring us now into immediate contact with 
God, and to be the most beautiful image of His own 
invisible and eternal essence. If man's thoughts 
are wonderful, how much more wonderful are the 
thoughts of God ! 

Our subject is, Goi's thoughts about us. 

The primary reference in the text, is to the deliver- 
ance of the people from their captivity in Babylon 
at the expiration of a certain period ; but the passage 
contains great principles which fit it to be the basis 
of our meditations. " For I know the thoughts that 
I think towards you, saith the Lord, thoughts of 
peace, and not of evil, to give you an expected end." 

God*s thoughts. And lest we should be in danger 
of forming a wrong estimate of the thoughts of God, 
let us first of all listen to His own declaration: "For 
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my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts." 
God's thoughts are like God, — they are wonderful as 
Himself, and worthy of Himself. His ways are the 
results of His thoughts, and their revelation to us. 
There is about every thought of God, a greatness and 
a grandeur, filling us with the deep conviction that 
we are not able to grasp them, that such knowledge is 
too wonderful for us. ** Who hath directed the Spirit 
of the Lord, or being his counsellor, hath taught him ? 
With whom took he counsel, and who instructed 
him, and taught him in the path of judgment, and 
taught him knowledge, and showed to him the way 
of understanding ? " Creation, in all its vastness and 
completeness, is the thought of God, — a thought that 
embraced not only the great outlines, but all the 
details of the work of His word, — a thought that did 
not require. to be supplemented or enlarged; so that 
in the mighty map of the universe there is not one 
world that is an after-thought of God. Providence, in 
its heights and depths, its lengths and breadths, is His 
thought, — a thought that takes in the entire history 
of our race, and is ever at work to bring about one 
great purpose, one glorious design. Redemption, in 
all its surpassing glory, is His thought, — a thought 
of which the whole Gospel is the revelation. When 
we speak of the thoughts of God, we find ourselves 
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standing beside a boundless ocean, the very margin 
of which we cannot fathom, and we cry out in awe 
and wonder, " the depths of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God ! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out." " As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he." 
His thoughts are in unison with his nature — they 
reveal the true character of the man. " They that 
are after the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh ; 
but they that are after the Spirit, the things of the 
Spirit." Loving thoughts spring from a loving heart; 
they are in accordance with a genial and benevolent 
nature. The thoughts of God, are not merely the 
thoughts of "the only wise God," but they are as 
large and benevolent as His nature. " God is love," 
and hence a Gospel full of love. 

We should greatly err, if we supposed that those 
thoughts of peace, with which the Gospel is filled, 
were suggested by the exigencies of our case, and 
sprang up in the Divine mind after the fall and ruin of 
man. They anticipated our condition, and provided a 
remedy for our misery. Grace was given us in Christ, 
eternal life was promised us, before the world began. 
Christ was " the lamb slain from before the founda- 
tion of the world." And ere our present residence 
was fashioned, " before its mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth or the world was formed," 
another kingdom was prepared for us. 

God*s thoughts frntst be revealed, "For what man 
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knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man 
which is in him; even so the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the Spirit of God." We cannot find out 
the thoughts that pass through the mind of a man. 
They are his own creations — they are known only to 
himself — they are his communings with his mind — 
they are the promptings of his heart — they are the 
determinations of his will; and though they may 
take in things that greatly concern us, yet we cannot 
know them, till they are breathed in words, or revealed 
in deeds. So the thoughts of God which have dwelt 
in His mind from everlasting, cannot be known till He 
is pleased to reveal them. They are known only to 
His Spirit, "for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.'* These deep things are 
known to us, for God hath revealed them unto us by 
His Spirit. We are permitted to know the thoughts 
of God that have had reference to ourselves ; we are 
assisted in our conceptions of these thoughts, and it 
is wonderful to be told that they come into our minds, 
that they dwell in our hearts, and that we have com- 
munion with the thoughts of God. The mind of 
man may be seen in a book, in which he presents to 
us his views, and records his opinions. He assists us 
by the help of his own meditations, by unveiling to 
us the processes of his own thoughts. We are thus 
carried forward, step by stepy to the same conclusions. 
What he thought, we can think, for he has thought 
for us, and made over to us his thoughts. But man's 
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there is in Christ's words, and how intelligible they 
become to us after we have seen the cross ! We 
understand what He means, when He says, "God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." 

God's thoughts are revealed, and they are thoughts 
concerning us. 

However wonderful these thoughts, they might 
not concern us, they might not be about us; they 
might be about angels, and not about men, — about 
other worlds, and not this small province in God's 
empire. But these thoughts become to us of the 
greatest moment, when we are told that they are 
about us — that God thought of us long ago — that 
before the world began; the thoughts of God were 
concerning us. How is man magnified by this very 
fact. " Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, but thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honour." Thou hast put greatness upon him, 
God, by thinking about him. 

Let us not suppose, that if God has some thoughts 
concerning us, they are thoughts in which the whole 
universe is equally concerned. There was time 
enough in that past eternity for God to fix His 
thoughts on every single soul that should be created, 
upon every event in the history of that separate soul, 
upon the fulness of its glory, and its life for ever- 
more. There was time enough for God to think 
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about every man, on all that relates to his physical 
as well as on all that belongs to his spiritual nature. 
** In thy book all my members were written, which 
in continuance were fashioned when as yet there 
was none of them. How precious also are thy 
thoughts unto me." I feel that if I am merely in- 
terested in a thought that concerns the race to which 
I belong, I can then derive no great amount of per- 
sonal comfort from this consideration. The Divine 
purpose may wear a benevolent aspect towards men, 
but I cannot be sure that God thinks about me, till 
I am told that I have found grace in His sight, and 
that " He knows me by name." A man may say 
now, as well as in olden times, " I am poor and 
needy, yet the Lord thinketh upon me." 

What is the character of these thoughts concerning 
us ? They may be thoughts in which it would be 
better by far to have no part — it might even be better 
to be forgotten than to be remembered. They may 
be thoughts that take in the remembrance of our 
terrible transgressions — not to pardon, but to punish ; 
thoughts that recognise our personal relation to the 
Divine government — not to free us from its condemna- 
tion, but to vindicate that government, by carrying 
its sentence into effect. If, as guilty creatures, we 
are told that God thinks about us, it is only natural 
for us to long to know what are those thoughts. 
Will God forgive the sinner ? Can He justify the 
ungodly ? These are questions which God only can 
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answer, — they involve the profoundest problems, 
which He alone can solve, and the solution of which 
He has given us in the Gospel. He has revealed to 
us the good pleasure of His will. He has declared 
His righteousness in the forgiveness of sins. He has 
vindicated the method by which He justifies believers 
in Jesus. Man has left his Father's house, and has 
gone into a far country. God has devised means 
that His banished be not expelled, — His thoughts 
concerning him, even in his captivity, are "thoughts 
of peace, and not of evil, to give him an expected 
end." The Gospel for man is the proclamation of 
peace. 

The Jews, in their captivity, would find it hard 
to believe that God's thoughts towards them were 
thoughts of peace, for they seemed to wear the 
aspect of evil. They, who were dwellers in a strange 
land, felt all the bitterness of being far removed from 
their own country; but the end God had in view was 
merciful, and it was an end only to be brought about 
by necessary and painful discipline. Sometimes we 
think God's thoughts towards us are evil, because 
His ways are so full of mystery. We see the means 
to the end — we do not see the end. But the way to it 
is dark and sorrowful, and the events by which it is 
to be brought about, we baptise by the name of evil. 
It is the storm that gives birth to the calmness and 
serenity of the atmosphere. It is the Father's painful 
chastisement that produces in His children the peace- 
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able fruits of righteousness. The wind, the earth- 
quake, and the fire, go before the still small voice. 
Do you ask, O ye children of sorrow, if God's thoughts 
towards you are thoughts of peace, when all things 
seem to be against you, when the very landmarks of 
your former joys are swept away, when every flower 
in life's garden withers, when nothing is left you, save 
the sepulchres of the departed ? From the dark cloud 
there comes a voice to you — " For I know the 
thoughts that I think towards you, saith the Lord, 
thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give you an 
expected end." 

God*s thoughts are eminently practical. They are 
thoughts to an end. God is " wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in working." God alone could originate 
the thoughts that fill His mind ; He only can ac- 
complish them. He does not merely think, — He 
speaks. He works, and fulfils His designs. His 
thoughts might be benevolent, but they might only 
be thoughts. All God's thoughts become deeds. He 
has an end in view in all He does ; that end was 
present to His thoughts, and that end is worthy of 
His thoughts. If His thoughts are peace — though 
the way to the end be dark and stormy, the end will 
be peace. We have seen the end of the Lord in some 
things ; in some men's histories. We have seen the 
patriarch go down into Egypt, and, as he embraced 
his long lost son, we have heard him say, ** Now let 
me die, since I have seen thy face." We have seen 
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Job in the depths of sorrow, and we have seen him 
after " the Lord hai turned his captivity." The 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than the 
beginning. Wealth poured in on him from every 
quarter; he had a numerous family, and his daughters 
were the fairest women in all the East. He went 
down to the grave full of years ; his end was peace, 
and not evil. We have seen the exiles return from 
Babylon. ** The ransomed of the Lord returned, and 
came to Zion with songs." We expect an end to all 
the trials, the conflicts, and the sorrows of life, — 
an end these very things are working out, — an end 
that will find us in His presence, where there is full- 
ness of joy, — an end worthy the Divine thought, and 
the Divine work that brought it about. 

God has the most perfect acquaintance with His own 
thoughts, and with their character, 

*' I know the thoughts that I think toward you." 
The Infinite mind knows no change. ** The counsel 
of the Lord, that shall stand ; the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations," God says to us, " I know 
my thoughts." We do not know ours,— they are 
vague, changeful, and changing. His are definite 
and practical. The thoughts which we think to-day 
may be changed to-morrow. Unforeseen circum- 
stances may tend to an entire alteration in our plans, 
and the thoughts we now cherish may be displaced 
by those that are altogether opposite in their cha- 
racter. God's thoughts are the same to-day as yes- 
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terday; and hence His promises are like thoughts 
that have just been breathed in our world ; and His 
gifts and calling are without repentance. There is 
no alteration in the Divine purposes, for there is no 
change in the Divine thoughts. To us there may 
seem to be failures in the plans of God ; but He says, 
" I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith 
the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give 
you an expected end." 

Let us acquaint ourselves with these thoughts. We 
have the record. We have the words of Him who 
spake as never man spake. Let us get these Divine 
thoughts into our minds, that our thoughts may be 
quickened and strengthened, that we may think the 
thoughts of God, that we may have communion with 
the mind of God. How marvellous it is that the very 
thoughts of God may pass through our minds. I 
look, I meditate, I wonder, I adore, I feel my mind 
borne up as on eagles' wings to the feet of God. You 
have God's truth; to neglect it is to show no interest in 
the most wonderful revelation, no sympathy with God. 

1/ God has placed His thoughts before our mindsy let 
us place our thoughts before God. Let us not only 
think about Him, but to Him. Let us thus have 
fellowship with Him. If God tells us what He thinks 
towards us, let us tell Him what we think towards 
Him. Let the soul's thoughts be taken up with God; 
and let us seek to experience what is involved in 
pouring out the heart before God. 
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Let us so act and live, as to carry out and exemplify 
God's thoughts, " The grace of God has appeared to 
us, teaching us that we should deny ungodliness." 
Let us profit by its teaching ; let us act out its 
teaching by living Godlike. "This is the will of 
God, that ye should believe on his Son Jesus Christ, 
as he gave you commandment." Obey this revela- 
tion of His will, that by the obedience of faith you 
may be saved. 

How high has been our theme ! How poor and 
imperfect our thoughts! We have heard a voice 
speaking to us. A door has been opened for us in 
heaven. We have seen a throne, and Him that sits 
on it. We have heard the voice of the Almighty 
God. That voice comes to us to cheer and animate 
us, to remove the perplexities and disperse the gloom 
of life. It comes to us in the divinest and sweetest 
tones, that we may depart filled with calmness and 
with confidence. We came to the sanctuary with 
the resolution of the Psalmist : "I will hear what 
God the Lord will say unto me, for he will speak 
peace to his people, and to his saints ; " and we have 
heard Him say, " I know the thoughts that I think 
toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, and 
not of evil, to give you an expected end." 



THE DECEASE AT JERUSALEM. 



** And^ behold^ there talked with him two men, which were 
Moses and Elias : who appeared in glory ^ and spake of his 
decease which he should accomplish at yerusalemJ^ — LUKE ix. 

30. 31. 

Men come from heaven, — not angels, not spirits from 
a spirit-world, not exalted intelligences who stand 
in the presence of God, but men, who were the fore- 
most of their race — the representatives of the law 
and the prophets. Men, with the associations and 
recollections of earth, with the thoughts and feelings 
of men. Men who had long ago ascended into heaven. 
They appear in glory ; they have the forms of men, 
the lineaments of men; they have the distinctive 
characteristics of men ; but they have dwelt in glory, 
and the light and beauty of heaven still follow them. 
Moses, the law-giver and leader of the people. He 
led them like a flock through the wilderness; and 
when their wanderings were well-nigh at an end, he 
is told that he is not to pass over Jordan. He had 
held communion with God in the mount for forty 
days and nights. He had ** spoken to God, face to 
face, as a man speaketh to his friend." He had been 
favoured with manifestations such as no man before 
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or since had enjoyed. There was a more illustrious 
diadem around his brow than ever had been worn by 
kings. When he dies, his death is in unison with 
the grandeur and sublimity of some of the previous 
passages in his history. He ascends Pisgah, and 
sees the lines of the rich landscape — ** That goodly 
mountain and Lebanon." He sees "the land that is 
very far off;" and then dies in the light and glory of 
Divine visions, — for as the Rabbins say, " God kissed 
away the soul of Moses." God is said to have buried 
him ; and no man knew the place of his burial. He 
appears in glory. Elias accompanies Moses. He had 
lived a strange, unearthly life ; it was only in accord- 
ance with that life, that his departure from this world 
should be in a whirlwind. He is not to die as other 
men, — ^friends are not to stand around his bed, and 
watch the last strife. There is to be no grave for him. 
What a departure ! Suddenly the heavens are lit up 
with surpassing glory, — the horses of fire and the 
chariots of fire sweep along the firmament, — the 
prophet is borne away, and, as he ascends, the waters 
of the river beneath are reddened by the fire of his 
equipage. He stops not to take a farewell of the 
land, with its glorious scenery, but ascends in thought 
and feeling, as well as in body and soul. His was a 
fitting close to an unearthly life. Moses and Elias 
appear in glory, to converse with Jesus — with the 
transfigured Christ — with Christ in His royalty and 
glory — with His sunlit countenance, and glistering 
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* 
robes — to converse with him, not about the glory 

He has left, not about the glory of earth, — but " the 

decease He is to accomplish at Jerusalem." Let us 

make this our present theme. 

I. In the decease at Jerusalem, there is the death of the 
sinless Christ. 

By one man sin entered into the world. By one 
man came death. In Adam all die. Christ came to 
save the sinful. The Saviour of sinners must Him- 
self be sinless. He was **that holy thing," born of 
a virgin mother. As he grew up, He was the Holy 
Child Jesus. When He became a man, ** He was holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners." He came 
into a world of sinners, but " He knew no sin." " In 
him," said one who knew Him intimately, " was no 
sin." We associate innocence with weakness, with 
the unconsciousness of childhood, or the dawn and 
freshness of youth ; but this innocence is in combina- 
tion with the strength, the grandeur, and superhuman 
majesty of manhood. He was in a world where sin 
reigned; He was in the presence of its latest and 
most fearful developments. Though sinless. He was 
tempted. The temptations only revealed His sinless- 
ness, — they passed by Him, but they did not dim 
with their breath the pure mirror of His soul, — they 
left no shadow on His uplifted countenance, no stain 
on His garments. He associated with sinners ; but 
whoever thought or said that He was a sinner? He, 
in His consciousness of purity, said, "Which of you 
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convinceth me of sin?" It is true that some men 
hated Him, but they could not justify their hatred — 
they had no valid reason to assign for it ; they hated 
Him without a cause. There was perfect unity in 
His life, — unbroken harmony, — there was not a single 
note of dissonance. His life never needed re-adjust- 
ment, — it was perfectly balanced, — there was nothing 
to correct or to supplement. He had the entire con- 
trol of Himself. He was calm in the presence of His 
enemies. "When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not." 

His life was one of obedience. He came not to do 
His own will. It was His meat and His drink to do 
the Father's will. He kept His Father's command- 
ments, and continued in His love. He had the 
consciousness of this. He never knew what remorse 
was — what contrition was. He never repented ; He 
had nothing to repent of. In this He differed alto- 
gether from us, for our religion commences with 
true and deep contrition. His was the communion 
of a pure and loving heart — the obedience of a perfect 
life. He obeyed the law, honoured and magnified it. 
The law said, "Do this and live;" He obeyed, and 
yet. He died. There were men who walked in "the 
outer fringe of the beatific vision," who walked with 
God; they did not see death; they were translated. He 
was the manifestation "of that eternal life which was 
with the Father." He was "the image of the invisible 
God." He was the brightness of His Father's glory. 
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And yet, He died. No wonder that nature trembled, 
that its shudderings rent the very rocks ; no wonder 
that the sun was darkened ; no wonder that the cen- 
turion said, ** Truly this man was the Son of God." 
There never was a death with such peculiar circum- 
stances attending it. This decease at Jerusalem was 
the death of the sinless One. 

II. This decease at Jerusalem was a death purely and 
perfectly voluntary, 

Christ was under no necessity to die — under no 
law of death. He took our nature, and was made in 
the likeness of sinful flesh ; but then. He was sinless, 
and there are no relations between sinlessness and 
death. He voluntarily became subject to the condi- 
tions of humanity. He took our manhood, with all 
that belonged to it — sin excepted. He took our sin- 
less infirmities, our large capacities for agony. He 
occupied every position of suffering, and sounded the 
depths of sorrow. " He was a man of sorrows," and 
grief was His companion. Because men died, He 
would taste death, — would give His life a ransom for 
many. His voluntary obedience was seen in every 
act, in every step of His life. In an hour of over- 
whelming sorrow. He falters, and says, "What shall 
J say ? shall I say. Father save me from this hour ? " 
The perfection of His obedience was His death. He 
became "obedient unto death." Then, He was under 
no necessity to die, save that which arose from His 
purpose and will. His obedience to death was a 
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voluntary act ; this gives its value, its importance, 
its interest, to the decease accomplished at Jerusalem. 
He was the Good Shepherd, who gave His life for the 
sheep. He said, " No man taketh it from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again." When Judas and 
his band came to apprehend Him, as soon as He 
spake to them, " they went backward and fell to the 
ground," as if they felt the presence of Divinity. 
Before Pilate, He was calm and kingly. He said to 
him, "Thou couldst have no power at all against 
me, except it were given thee from above." He 
could have come down from the cross. He could 
have prayed to His Father, and He would have sent 
Him " more than twelve legions of angels." 

The law of substitutionary suffering, of vicarious 
death, is recognised on earth. The patriot is willing 
to sacrifice his life for his country. " Scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die, yet peradventure for a 
good man some would even dare to die." The father, 
in his wail and lament over his lost son, says, 
*• Would God I had died for thee." These are only 
shadows and illustrations of a Divine principle, the 
infinite illustration of which we have in the death of 
Him, whose life was His own. He gave Himself, 
because He had Himself to give. He died, because 
He had power to lay down His life. No wonder, there- 
fore, Moses and Elias should have conversed with Him 
about the decease he was to accomplish at Jerusalem. 
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III. In the decease at Jerusalem, we have a death 
which appears to be more important and precious than 
even life. 

What mysterious solemnity there is in life ! Life 
is our great work. We come into the world to be 
trained, to be educated, to fight battles, to obtain 
victories. How precious is life ! How we deprecate 
the death of those we love. How important the life 
of the father, on whose guidance and providence his 
children are dependent. How dark the hour when 
they stand around his death-bed, and attempt to hide 
the grief which bespeaks him to be the best of parents. 
How precious the life of the teacher who taught us 
the great lessons of truth, — who was present and 
helped the soul, in the struggles of its birth into the 
new life, — when he dies, light seems to pass away. 
How precious is the life of a friend ; his presence is 
our light and joy. When we lose him, we seem to 
be left friendless. How precious Christ's life must 
have been ! What a teacher He was ! He uttered 
the thoughts of God, and spake the words of God. 
The world never had such a Teacher, before or since. 
The testimony of that age has been repeated in every 
succeeding one : " Never man spake like this man." 
What an affluence in His life ! How important to 
poor suffering humanity. We have the epitome of 
His life in these words : " God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power; who 
went about doing good, and healing all that were 
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oppressed of the devil : for God was with him." And 
yet His death was more important than even His 
life. His great work was His death. He came not 
only to live, but to die. He thought, He conversed, 
about His decease. When messengers from another 
world come in their glory, it is about His death that 
they speak. The Temple reminds Him of His death. 
He sees the signs of death — reads them, in everything. 
He is straitened till it is accomplished. He goes to 
Gethsemane that He may deliver Himself as a cap- 
tive. He ascends the steep of Calvary that He may 
die. He feels that His work could only be thus 
completed; and hence, before He dies. He cries out, 
" It is finished," and gives up the ghost. He dies, 
and spoils principalities and powers. By His death 
He destroyed him that had the power of death. By 
His death He draws all men unto Him. His death 
is our life. It is the one death, in the place of the 
death of men. Moses and Elias might well come to 
talk to Him, about this death that He was to die. 

IV. In this decease at Jerusalem^ we have the only 
instance of a man being a sacrifice for sin. 

There had been sacrifices for sin, all prefiguring 
this sacrifice, all pointing to Him who, by the Eternal 
Spirit, was to offer Himself without spot to God. 
Let us read those words that let us into the truth 
and meaning of sacrifice : " Wherefore when he 
cometh into the world, he saith. Sacrifice and offering 
thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me: 
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in burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had 
no pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume 
of the book it is written of me) to do thy will, O God. 
Above when he said, Sacrifice and offering and burnt 
offerings and offering for sin thou wouldest not, neither 
hadst pleasure therein; which are offered by the law; 
then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. He 
taketh away the first, that he may establish the 
second. By the which will we are sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. 
And every priest standeth daily ministering and offer- 
ing oftentimes the same sacrifices, which can never 
take away sins : but this man, after he had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right 
hand of God ; from henceforth expecting till his ene- 
mies be made his footstool. For by one offering he 
hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified." 
His death is a ransom, an offering, a sacrifice, a 
propitiation, a reconciliation, an atonement. He 
purged our sins by Himself. He gave Himself an 
offering. He put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self. He was the only fitting victim for such a priest- 
hood as His, and the only Priest fitted to offer such 
a victim. He offers Himself on earth ; He presents 
Himself in heaven. How significant and deep the 
words of the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews : 
'* Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by 
Jiis own blood, he entered in once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us." There 
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are passages in His sufferings, and circumstances in 
His death, that can only be accounted for on the 
principle of His death being a sacrifice for sin. If 
we were told that a sinless being was about to die a 
voluntary death for the good of others, we should 
expect heroic firmness and unfaltering confidence. 
We see Him in an agony : "His sweat was as it were 
great drops of blood falling down to the ground." 
We hear Him pray. He asks that, if it be possible, 
the cup may pass from Him. The agony is not to 
be accounted for on human principles and reasoning. 
It comes too soon. It is not the agony of the racked 
limb and quivering nerve. On the cross. The Christ 
does not complain of bodily anguish, — He cries out 
as if deserted. He must be a representative ; bearing 
a burden for the race, suffering for their sins, — other- 
wise what a mystery ! What a perplexity ! I begin 
to suspect everything. The Cross only deepens the 
world's darkness. Christianity has no meaning, 
unless that decease accomplished at Jerusalem was 
a sacrifice for the world's sin. 

V. In this decease at Jerusalem, we have a death thai 
is to be remembered and commemorated for ever. 

The first preachers of the Gospel talked, and 
preached, and wrote about the death of Christ. It 
was always death. They preached Christ, but they 
" preached Christ crucified." " God forbid," said 
the Apostle, "that I should glory, save," — in what? 
in the life of Christ? No: "save in the cross of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ." We have redemption 
through His blood. There is salvation in no other. 
The Church commemorates the death of Christ. In 
contradistinction with the spirituality of this dispen- 
sation, we have symbols of death. In the Lord's Sup- 
per, we show forth His death till He come. The bread 
is the body broken for us ; the cup is the new testa- 
ment in His blood. We are to wash our robes, and 
make them white in the blood of the Lamb. The very 
songs of heaven will perpetually commemorate that 
death at Jerusalem. " Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and his Father ; 
to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen." There is a new song sung in heaven ; it is 
about this wondrous death: "And they sung a new 
song, saying. Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
to open the seals thereof : for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation." 



C 



LIFE A BOOK. 



^^ And the hooks were opened^ — Rev. xx. 12. 

It will be necessary to read the remarkable passage 
from whence we have selected the text. "And I saw 
a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; and 
there was found no place for them. And I saw the 
dead, small and great stand before God; and the books 
were opened : and another book was opened, which is 
the book of life: and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, accord- 
ing to their works. And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it; and death and hell delivered up the 
dead which were in them : and they were judged every 
man according to their works," The text is taken 
from this mysterious book, not for the purpose of 
discoursing to you on the realities and solemnities of 
a future judgment, but to set before you a present 
judgment; for if we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be condemned with the world. There is a book 
which we may open, the half-written book of the 
history of life, and we may judge ourselves out of 
the things which are written in this book. If, as we 
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read, we are compelled to pronounce sentence on our- 
selves, this very fact may startle us, and lead us to 
seek to have that judgment reversed, through the 
provision God has made for our pardon through 
Jesus Christ. 

You are writing your own history, your own bio- 
graphy, the memoirs of yourself. A mysterious and 
invisible agency is silently tracing the records of 
your life. The waves in the sea write their history 
in the ripple marks, congealed in the sands ; and so, 
the hidden and silent currents of our thoughts and 
feelings leave behind them permanent traces. You 
write a true history of yourself, a faithful biography. 
Your spiritual photograph is as true to the life as the 
picture the sun paints of you, when you sit for your 
portrait. What you write, God reads. He concurs 
in the estimate you form of yourself. " For if our 
heart condemn us, God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart condemn 
us not, then have we confidence towards God." 

You believe in your immortality, and this is not 
merely perpetuity of existence, but the immortality 
of thought, of feeling, of conscience, and of character 
— the true life of man. You are mistaken if you 
think you can divest yourself of the past. You can- 
not fold it up as a vesture which you have laid aside. 
The dead does not bury its dead ; and if it did, there 
would be a resurrection. Nothing belonging to man 
ever dies, — nothing but the dust goes to the dust. 

u 2 
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The past is as the present. ''The books will be 
opened." 

If life is a book, surely the world itself can scarcely 
contain the books that shall be written. How exten- 
sive is the literature of life. There are many books 
written on the same subject, but there are no two 
books by different authors alike. There are no two 
lives alike. Your own history has its distinctiveness, 
its peculiarity; it is unlike all other lives in the 
world, even if it is not marked by strict originality. 
You are not to be a copyist. You have your own 
life to live, — your own character to form, — ^your own 
soul to save. You are not to lose your own per- 
sonality. If you copy other men's lives, you have 
no faith in your own. You do not knpw its capaci- 
ties, its wonderful possibilities. If you think nothing 
can be made of it, you will live a poor meaningless 
life. 

However uninteresting and monotonous you may 
think your life to be, the history of it is written in 
imperishable characters. You would attach greater 
importance to it, if you knew you were living in the 
presence of a biographer, who every night wrote the 
details of the history of the day, — some Boswell, 
always preserving with the greatest care the materials 
for a book. You write the book of your life. " And 
the books will be opened." 

We live in the midst of living literature, in the 
midst of a vast library. Men are books that may 
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be read and known of all. Life may be a Divine 
poem, — a treatise on science, — z. work on art, — ^a 
volume on commerce, — or an epistle of Christ. Men 
are to us as books in a library. We only look at the 
binding, or see the backs of the volumes, or content 
ourselves with reading the lettering. We only know 
the titles of many books — ^that is all. A minister in 
his study knows where to find a ** Treatise on the 
Affections," or a " Dissertation on the Freedom of 
the Human Will," a book on the " True Plan of a 
Living Temple," or a volume on the " Mortification 
of Sin in Believers." He can read the well-known 
volume on the " Imitation of Christ," or the book on 
" Holy Living and Dying." His congregation is to 
him, however, a living library, and if he knows more 
than the outside of men's lives, he will not be at a 
loss to find a book on '* Spirituality of Mind," or one 
on " Wordliness," or one on the ''Life of the Senses." 
He will learn to read men's lives. 

Life is a history. We may classify men's lives as 
we do books. We have separate series on different 
subjects. Life may be the history of mini — its 
growth, culture, and education, — its thoughts, per- 
plexities, and questionings, — its researches and con- 
clusions. It is a sad thing that many men of a high 
order of mind study all truth, save the Divine, and 
acquaint themselves with all knowledge but the ex- 
cellent knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. And, 
yet, till we sit at the feet of the Great Teacher, and 
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learn of Him, we shall never find rest for our souls. 
Life may be the history of the affections. In some 
lives the affections determine the character. They 
are the freshness, the beauty, the strength and joy 
of life. They may be misplaced, — they may degene- 
rate into passions. Instead of being the strength of 
life, they may become the source of its weakness. 
Instead of setting the affections on things that are 
above, we may set them on things that are on the 
earth. Life may seek its satisfaction in the love of 
the creature — in the husband, the wife, or the child. 
It may be wanting in the highest love, — it may not 
recognise the love that is Divine. A life without 
love to Christ, is a life that does not know what love 
is, that has never read the literature of the spiritual 
realm, that has never found the love that passeth 
knowledge. Life may be the history of the flesh. 
It may be a life in the flesh — the minding the things 
of the flesh — walking after the flesh ; a life written 
in the letter, not in the spirit; a life in sensuous 
characters. If we live after the flesh, we shall die. 

Take another series of the books. The book may 
contain the history of a life that has its ideal — its 
pattern — its model — its standard. All its endeavours 
are after the higher life. He who has seen the per- 
fect, will never more be satisfied with the imperfect. 
He who has looked on the mark of the prize of his 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus, will forget the 
things that are behind, and reach forth unto those 
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things that are before. He will make the goal of 
the evening the starting-point of the morrow. The 
lofty tree in the forest seems to say to the lowly 
creeper at its base — Cling to me, twine round me, 
and come up into this higher region of existence; 
come up, that you may see the light. At every turn 
and posture of life, Christ is seen. He is always 
beckoning life on, and saying — Follow me. But the 
book may contain the history of a life that has no 
ideal, no standard; that is, formless, shapeless, 
purposeless: a life that proposes to itself no end, 
that has no continuity, no cohesion, that is frag- 
mentary and broken ; a life, the scattered fragments 
of which can never answer any efficient purpose. It 
is the history of a life that is " a vain shadow, and 
disquiets itself in vain;" or a life that is a cry — 
** Who will show us any good?*' It is a common, 
vulgar life, — it has never seen the true, the beautiful* 
We may look at another series. In the book we 
may read the history of a brave life, — a life that has 
its foundations in the everlasting principles of truth ; 
that brings nothing but truth to the truth, and so 
builds up character ; that oiFers stern resistance to 
all forms of evil, and does battle with all kinds of 
falsehood ; that gives itself up to the doing of 
" whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, and whatso- 
ever things are of good report ;" that practises self- 
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denial, that learns self-sacrifices; that builds no 
cross for itself, and yet never fears any cross the 
world can build; that uses suffering as a sharp 
instrument for fashioning life, and bringing it into 
conformity to Christ. 

It may be a simple and quiet life of which we read 
the records, — a life not wanting in its naturalness, its 
beauty, its fragrance. As flowers give their life in 
their colourings and fragrance, so it gives itself to 
others, and for others. The true sons of God often 
live in obscurity ; the world knoweth them not, but 
then — it knew Him not. 

It may be the history of a useful life, — a life essen- 
tially practical, — the epitome of which may be found 
in the words descriptive of the life of Christ, " Who 
went about doing good." If you cannot live a great 
life, you may live a useful one ; you may leave your 
marks on the age. When you die, it may be said — 
that you "rest from your labours, and that your 
works follow you." 

Let us select another series. The book may con- 
tain the history of a Christian life. It is the life of 
one who has felt himself to be a sinner, and has 
looked out of himself for a Saviour, — who has come 
with all his guilt to the cross, — whose trust is simply 
in the one Sacrifice for sins. The history of this life 
may thus be summed up — " I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me : and the life which I now live in the 
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flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me." 

You may read a book that contains the history of 
an unreal life — a life professing to be Christian, but 
not a Christ-like life ; a life that has " the form, but 
not the power," that has "a name to live, but is 
dead ;" a life that adjusts with the greatest care the 
drapery of religion, that arranges all its folds, so 
that they may fall gracefully around it ; a life that 
has the lamp, but not the oil in the vessel with the 
lamp ; a life that eats and drinks in the presence of 
Christ, that does many things in His name, and yet 
a life that Christ will not own. 

There is another book which you may read every 
day, — it is the history of a life that is, alas, very 
common — a life of indifference to ever3rthing spiritual. 
It never reads, it never prays. It sometimes comes 
to the sanctuary, but shuts its ears, even if it does not 
shut its eyes. It goes after its farm or after its 
merchandise. It does not positively reject, but it 
offers indifference to the Gospel; indifference to God's 
love, to Christ's death, to the Spirit's work, to all 
earnest and loving appeals. It is indifference that 
ruins men. . 

There is only one more series which we can find 
time to glance it. It is a worldly life which we are 
reading now. It thinks only about buying and sel- 
ling and getting gain. It worries itself all the week 
about worldly things, and brings its worries into the 
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Sabbath of God. It makes its thoughts the imple- 
ments and tools of its trade, and uses reason only as 
a kind of book-keeper. Your own life may suggest 
to you the true character of this essentially worldly 
life, for your history is perhaps the history of a soul 
that cleaves to the dust. 

With what sorrow we read the history of a life 
that is perverted and abused. There are some men 
who change the character of everything they touch, 
v/ho transmute the most precious things into the 
basest and vilest. To them nothing is pure. There 
are men who abuse everything, — who abuse God's 
world, who abuse God's gifts, who abuse their own 
wonderful nature. They gratify their appetites, they 
indulge in stimulants, till they form habits that, like 
the coils of a serpent, crush and destroy the life, both 
of body and soul. The history of such a life is often 
the history of a man who digs his own grave, who is 
the mourner at his own funeral, who goes to the 
grave and sees buried there — health, prospects, 
reputation, character, hope, all that is precious in 
the present and in the future. " For many walk," 
says St. Paul, " of whom I have told you often, and 
now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies 
of the cross of Christ; whose end is destruction, 
whose God is their belly, and whose glory is in their 
shame, who mind earthly things." 

But we cannot finish reading these books that are 
open to us without being impressed with the fact. 
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that many a life is the history of failure. There was 
failure at the beginning, failure in the middle, and 
failure at the end. The book may have this title — 
" The History of a Life that was a Failure." 

Some of you are young ; you have a fair page ; 
there is as yet no blot, no erasure has been made ; 
you have life before you, — it is unwritten. Take care 
what you write, for what is once written, "is written." 
There can be no new edition, with its emendations 
and corrections. Do not repeat the mistakes into 
which some have fallen ; do not copy their blurred 
and blotted lives. Ask God's Spirit to teach you, — 
to help you, — to guide you by His counsel. 

Some of you are old; you are writing the last 
chapter, and perhaps the last page in the book of 
this life. You write thus, though with a trembling 
hand, " Christ is everything to me. His name is as 
ointment poured forth. Not having seen Him I love 
Him. Believing in Him I rejoice. I receive the end 
of my faith, even the sajvation of my soul. I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day. I have obtained mercy, — I, the 
chief of sinnners. To Him be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen." 

We may learn from the subject — The possibilities of 
life. 

The outward nature may be subordinated, if there 
be a motive that is sufficient, a reward that is power- 
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ful enough. Take the case of the ancient or the 
modem athlete : *• Now they do it to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown, but we an incorruptible." Men of a 
coarse and brutal nature, with animal tastes and 
animal appetites, will keep the body under, and bring 
it into subjection, when they are in training for the 
prize. They will be temperate in all things. They 
will practise restrictions, and deny themselves. Their 
food is served to them by weight ; and, though addicted 
to stimulants, they can and do abstain, — they will 
neither touch, or taste, or handle. From the universi- 
ties of the New World, young men have come to this 
country, to compete for the prize with men flushed 
with the glory of repeated victories. Through the 
long period of training they practise every form of 
self-denial ; they submit to discipline, to privation, to 
toil. The preparation of months is essential to the 
competition which lasts only for moments. Life, too, 
may be made subservient to secular ends, to profes- 
sional or business purposes. One man chooses law, 
another medicine, another trade. One will be an 
artist, another a musician. One idea takes posses- 
sion of the mind, gives colouring to the thought, 
stimulates endeavours, fires the ambition, determines 
the purpose, holds out the prize of life. 

See how life is on the stretch, — what prolonged 
tension, — what fearful strain ! Sometimes it seems 
to be swung round with as much force as the hammer 
of the smith on the anvil. It consumes itself; it 
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supplies the oil for its own lamp. What sacrifices 
men make ; what labours they endure for temporal 
ends! They leave their own country, — they brave 
dangers, — they live in climates that are unkindly and 
unhealthy, — they devote life to commerce, — they 
give themselves up to one engrossing and domineer- 
ing pursuit, — they will be rich. 

We may well be aroused from our apathy, and 
ashamed of our indolence. Is there no end grand 
enough ? Is there no prize sufficiently attractive ? 
Why do we not exercise ourselves unto Godliness ? 
Why do we not reach forth unto the things that are 
before ? Are we forgetful that every disciple must learn 
to deny himself, and that daily he must take up the 
cross, if he would follow Christ ? Do not confine all 
labour to the wants of the outward life. '* Labour 
not for the bread that perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life." Strive for 
things that are worth striving for. " Wprk out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure.** 

The books will be opened. We are to be judged 
out of the book which we ourselves have written. 
We are now framing the indictment ; we are collect- 
ing the evidence ; we are preparing the materials of 
judgment. We shall judge ourselves, and God will 
judge us. We shall have leisure to read this book of 
our own life. Think of being left alone for ever with 
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one book, and that book the history of your life. You 
are writing a book, not that you may contribute to 
the literature of the universe, but that out of this 
book you may judge yourself. 

God will judge us out of the things that are written 
in this book. He has His book of remembrance. 
He reads the book we have written. We must every 
one give an account of ourselves to God. " For we 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, 
that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good OF bad." The judgment will be undisputed. It 
will be a just judgment. God will render to every 
man according to his deeds : ** To them who, by 
patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory and 
honour and immortality, eternal life. But unto them 
that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, tribulation and wrath, indigna- 
tion and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil." The book you are writing will determine your 
destiny. There is a relation between the present 
and the future. You brought nothing into the world, 
and the only thing you will carry out of it is your 
character — ^the book containing the history of your life. 

Why not read this book now, and listen to the 
decision of conscience ? Conscience speaks with au- 
thority, as much as if you stood at the base of Sinai, 
and heard th^ sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words. How often, in the carnival of life, does it 
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obtrude its presence ; and, as with the fingers of a 
man's hand, write words which foreshadow your 
punishment. You have heard its voice in the bustle 
and business of life, and in your hours of silence and 
loneliness. It is the awful power that binds you to 
the inexorable past. You want your conscience 
purged, for there are sins, the shame, the mortifica- 
tion, the condemnation of which still follow you. 

Is it possible for the soul to lose the consciousness 
of sin, and yet retain its own identity ? The con- 
science can be purged through the blood of Christ, so 
that there is no more remembrance of sins. There 
is the consciousness of a higher life, through the 
new law of life : " For the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death." There is one sentence which, if I 
could, I would write on the heavens, that all the 
dwellers on earth might read it ; I would have every 
wind publish it, that all men in all climes might hear 
it ; and if the world were one vast whispering gallery, 
I would utter this sentence, that it might circulate 
for ever : " The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin." 

What is not possible with man, is possible with 
God. He can blot out the handwriting that is against 
you. He can erase the memorials of your sins. Your 
hearts may be *' sprinkled from an evil conscience." 
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